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They serve our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the Society are, in 
great numbers, serving the Empire in the present 
struggle. Please send a gift to help train 
1,100 poor children to be _ useful citizens. 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H:R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. (FOUNDED 1843) 











Welcome Always—Keep it Handy 
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OOD, as never before, must be saved— not only 
saved for vital work, but saved from decay. 

The spores of fungi, ever present in timber, 
only require conditions conducive to their germina- 
tion, and the tentacles spread and cause what is 
commonly known as Wet and Dry Rot. 


This picture shows what is happening to vast 
quantities of untreated timber, which if not checked, 
will rapidly decay. 


Protect your timber against deterioration by 
treating it now with a material that positively stops 
all fungicidal growths—not one that just gives tem- 
porary protection—but one that is truly effective. 


CUPRINOL is the only choice, for it is made 
from organo-metallic salts which seep right into the 
fibres of the wood and render it immune from all 
forms of decay. What is more, water cannot wash 
it out, and it can be painted over. One coat of 
Cuprinol applied by brush or spray will do it. 


 CUPRINOL 


WOOD AND FABRIC PRESERVATIVE 


Used and specified by the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, H.M. Office of Works, etc. 
Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd., Cuprinol Section, Jenson House, Stra*iord, London, E.15. 
Distributors of Cuprinol products in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 














The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 
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Where do we go now? 


THE SOCIETY CAN PROVIDE | CHILDREN NEEDING CARE AND 


THE ANSWER WITH PROTECTION BECAUSE OF THE 
WAR ARE DAILY COMING TO 


YOUR HELP | US FOR A HOME 
OVER 5000 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 


Donations urgently needed 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 
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In normal times a frost cracked cylinder 
block may simply have been an expensive 
inconvenience but during war time it may 
mean the entire loss of the use of a vehicle 
if replacements should prove unobtainable. 


We offer the complete answer 
to the problem and our latest 
booklet containing full recommendation 
charts is now available on request. 
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THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


BLUECOL IS PATENTED 
INHIBITED ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
AND !S UNOBTAINABLE 
FROM ANY OTHER SOURCE 


. 


S.SMITH & SONS (mororaccessonies} LTD LONDON, N.W. 2. 
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will see stirring events the world over, 
of which an authentic pictorial record 
will be found within the pages of THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


For a friend overseas or at home a 


subscription to this great publication 


is a gift which will bring pleasure to 


the recipient every week in the year. 
Let our Publisher despatch for you—no 


Wrapper - writing, Do postal difficulties. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Twelve months, including 
Christmas Number 
Inland... .. £3: 3: 
Abroad .. .. £3: 6: 

Canada .. .. £3: 0: 


Write to 
Phe PUBLISHER, 32, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


He will gladly do the rest. 
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“THE MOST UNCOMPROMISING FIGHTER IS THE MAN OF PEACE WHO IS FORCED TO TAKE UP THE SWORD”: 
THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., BRITAIN'S NEW AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Deep satisfaction has been aroused in the United States by the appointment Englishman,"’ the ‘‘ New York Times,” 
of Lord Halifax to fulfil, in the Prime Minister's own words, “the most important December 23: “ The British Government have paid us a compliment in sending 
of all functions outside this country that can be discharged by a British subject."” | a man with outstanding qualities of mind, heart and character.” 

Lord Halifax, who is fifty-nine, and has been at the heart of British affairs since his notable Viceroyalty, tribute to the new Ambassador's high Christian character 
he became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in February 1938, is taking was paid even by his bitterest Congress opponents. Mr. Cordell Hull remarked 
up the British Ambassadorship in Washington at the personal request of Mr a reference to the appointment of Lord Halifax, who in recent months 
Churchill Declaring that since the Nazi seizure of Prague in 1939 “there acted as Leader of the Lords, that it was “very highly welcome to this Government, 
has been no more determined enemy of Hitler than the gentle, great-hearted 


commenting on the announcement, stated on 
In India, during 


in 


has also 


and | am sure to the American people.’ (Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) 
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4EW things experienced by the fighting man 
during the last war were more surprising, or, 
in a sense, More reassuring, than the unconcern with 
which the civilian population behind the battle front 
carried on with the ordinary business of life within 
sound and range of the guns. On the very edge of 
the field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls, the plough- 
man still drove his team and old Jean made his way 
to market. In little towns behind the line, like 
3ethune, the shopkeepers pursued their normal 
business, disregarding ugly gaps of rubble in the 
street fronts, occasional shells and aeroplanes, and 
the everlasting rumble of limbers and lorries over 
the pavé, and housewives placidly continued their 
peacetime avocutions in houses already half given 
over to owls and weeds. 


The great god of war, which we and our lords— 
the rulers of this world——served, received only per- 
functory notice from these simple toilers; he dislo- 
cated their lives with his ugly, wasteful ways, but he 
did not govern them. They served not Mars, but 
their own household gods: love and Mammon ard 
the hearthside. Whenever they were permitted, 
they put the war out of their mind, or, more accurately, 
allowed it to be pushed aside by their own busy, 
domestic thoughts. Some of us at the time regarded 
this capacity for automatic absorption in matters 
remote from the war as a trait peculiarly Gallic: a 
thing bound up with the French paysan and petit- 
bourgeois passion for property. Mr. RK. H. Mottram, 
in his great novel, ‘‘ Spanish Farm,”’ immortalised this 
point of view. Yet, as we are now learning from our 
own civilian experience, the power of outsoaring the 
clouds of war on a domestic broomstick is a more 
universal attribute. Even during the Spanish Civil 
War we had a hint of it, partisan travellers bringing 
back to us tales of sun-tanned peasants working in 
the fields up to the very trenches of that infuriate 
campaign. Usually we were told—according to the 
political complexion of the traveller—that the peasants 
as they toiled held their heads high with their joy 
and pride in the republican commonwealth or the 
nationalist state. But I always suspected the accuracy 
of such attributed sentiments, 
and fancied them to be invented 
as an afterthought by the imagin- 
ative traveller. The peasants, I 
felt certain, were thinking of their 
crops or of their midday wine ; 
these seemed more important to 
them than shells and pamphlets, 
Italian aeroplanes and Russian 
tanks. All they wanted was to 
be left to manage their own 
humble business in their own 
way. They minded little which 
way the course of war ran so long 
as it ran away from their own 
village. And since it would not 
run away, they quietly and quite 
unconsciously ignored it. 


It has been so in all the wars 
of history. War is a_ periodic 
episode, a struggle for spoils, a 
midsummer fever, the bubble 
of an idle imagination. But man 
cannot live or transmit life merely 
by fighting. He has got to plant 
and sow, make love and teach 
the arts of life to his young. 
He has got to go on doing these 
things perpetually in order to 
exist at all; he can only fight 
when he has managed to store 
up a surplus 
munities wars can never last long 
The great captains of Highland 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


their soldier folk: no totalitarian organisation of the 
State can exorcise this necessity. They must marry 
and give in marriage, sow the seed for next year’s 
harvest, dig the foundations of their children’s house. 
Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow, silent walk ; 
With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by : 

War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die.* 





AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR MURRAY LONGMORE, K.C.B., 
D.S.0.,. COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF R.A.F. MIDDLE EAST. ON 
BEHALF OF THE WAR CABINET, SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR, ON DECEMBER I8 CON- 
GRATULATED SIR ARTHUR ON THE “‘ INDISPENSABLE PART” 
PLAYED BY ALL OFFICERS AND MEN IN THE “* VICTORIOUS 
OPERATIONS IN THE WESTERN DESERT.”’  (Bassano.) 


. 





In primitive com- AIR MARSHAL LONGMORE INSPECTING ARMOURED-CAR UNITS UNDER HIS COMMAND 


DESERT, PRIOR ro Tt VICTORIOUS OPERATIONS AT SIDI BARRANI, BUOQ-BUQ, 


ON BARDIA, (Official Photograph.) 





IN THE WESTERN 
AND THE ADVANCE 


Of all this a dweller in England is being con- 
stantly reminded at the present time. All night 
long, on London or Birmingham, Liverpool or Bristol, 
Coventry or Southampton, waves of bombers may 
rain death and destruction. And in the morning men 
and women will make their way.-to their wonted 
work through the ruins, and after a few weeks of the 
nuisance, come to regard such “ blitzes ’’—as the 
English, in their genius for reducing all abnormalities 
to normality have christened these Teutonic  in- 
cursions—as part of the trivial round, the common 
task of every day. I do not know whether the 
serious Germans make as light of the R.A.F.’s nightly 
raids on their industrial cities, but I can imagine the 
British unconcern at his terrors maddening Hitler. 
His is the lot of the earnest poet reading aloud to 
his inattentive inamorata; of the small boy who 
jumps out from behind a hedge and says “ Boo!”’ 
to his nurse, only to be told by the unshakable female 
that his nose wants wiping. He should comfort 
himself, if he wishes to, by the reflection that this 
trait of inattention to others, and-absorption in their 
own doings, so conspicuous in the British, is common 
to a greater or lesser degree to the whole of mankind. 
“To church without my wife,” wrote Pepys; “I 
found that my coming in a periwig did not prove so 
strange to the world as I was afeared it would, for 
[ thought that all the church would presently have 
cast their eyes all upon me, but I found no such thing.”’ 


There is probably no race so given to pursuing 
the even tenor of their way in all weathers as the 
English. Their climate has long made this a necessity 
to them, and the art of ignoring the unexpected in 
little things soon becomes a habit in big. ‘‘ What 
governs the Englishman,’ George Santayana has 
said, ‘“‘is his inner atmosphere, the weather in his 
soul.” With this as his peculiar property he can 
encounter the terrors of Hell without flinching: like 
Alice in Wonderland, he sees his enemies as only a 
pack of cards. “‘ His adventures are all external ; 
they change him so little that he is not afraid of 
them. He carries his English weather in his heart 
wherever he goes, and it becomes a cool spot in the 
desert, and a steady and sane 
oracle amongst all the deliriums 
of mankind.’’ It was perhaps 
this unconscious sense that evoked 
Dr. Johnson’s astonishing reflec- 
tion that public affairs vex no 
man. Even last summer, after 
the sudden collapse of France, 
I doubt if any Englishman as 
he buckled on his armour ate 
or even slept the worse for this 
calamity. So far as it affected 
him, he never quite believed in it. 


That there is wisdom in this 
attitude becomes increasingly 
obvious with every month of 
modern war. There is no ex- 
pressing its waste, destruction 
and folly, and the only way a 
man can keep his sanity is, after 
doing his part to win and so 
end it, to ignore it. Perhaps 
even in Germany—certainly one 
suspects in Fascist Italy—the 
truth of this is at last beginning 
to dawn on glory-crazed intelli- 
gences. The day may soon come 
when even Hitler will have had 
his fill of war and endeavour to 
escape the cruel gall of his 
own battle-tortured thoughts by 
dreams of more peaceful triumphs. 
Perhaps we shall find him in 
the hour of our victory, oblivious 


armies were always robbed of Born in 1885, Air Marshal Longmore began his career in the Royal Navy, fought in the Battle of Jutland, and in to the torrential tide of his 
: Italy, 1914-1919, but subsequently transferred to the R.A.F., becoming Commandant R.A.F. College, Cranwell, 1929- - : : i 
their victories by the return of 1933, and later commanding various areas. The great skill, combined with daring, of the R.A.F. in the Battle of defeat, designing toy theatres ot 


the clansmen at harvest time. 
in the message sent 
And even in the wars of civilised t 


which conveyed its 


peoples, the great majority must in the victorious operations in the Western Desert.” 
{ glorious record of the 
0 Crown of Belgium, is 


still continue at the task 
earning bread for themselves and 


Sidi Barrani and subsequently, by bombing and machine-gunning enemy bases, aerodromes and troops was expressed 
mn December 18 by Sir Archibald Sinclair, Minister for Air, on behalf of the War Cabinet, f Berchtesgade 

admiration to all ranks in the R.A.F. Middle East “for the indispensable part they are playing ¥ rentesgaden 
“They have added,” said Sir Archibald, ‘ 

R.A.F."". Among other decorations, Sir Arthur Longmore is an officer 
a Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur 


St. Maurice and St. Lazarus (Italian Croix de Guerre). 


‘a fresh page to the 
of the Order of the 


with the Croix de Guerre, and has also the Italian Orders 


workmen’s flats among the rocks 


* Thomas Hardy, in “Time of the 
Breaking of Nations." (Macmillan.) 
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THE RIGHT HON. ANTHONY EDEN, M.C., M.P., WHO RETURNS TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE AS SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS—-A PORTFOLIO HE HELD 
FROM 1935 TO 1938- AFTER SERVING SINCE THE WAR AS DOMINIONS AND WAR MINISTER. HE IS AGED FORTY-THREE. (Cecil Beaton.) 
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4 
SPOKESMAN OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS: THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT 2 CAPTAIN THE RIGHT HON. YAVID MARGESSON, M.C., M.P., THE NEW SECRETARY OF 
CRANBORNE, M.P., SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE DOMINIONS, ON WHOM A BARONY STATE FOR WAR, WHO HAS BEEN PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY 
HAS BEEN CONFERRED. HE IS AGED FORTY-SEVEN, (Bassano.) AND GOVERNMENT CHIEF WHIP SINCE I931. HIS AGE IS FIFTY. (Russell.) 
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Mr. Eden has received from the King again the Seals of Office as Secretary of Secretary, and later as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord 
State for Foreign Affairs which he gave up on February 20, 1938, when he Cranborne, who resigned his appointment az Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
resigned from Mr. Chamberlain's Government because he could not support the State for Foreign Affairs when Mr. Eden left the Foreign Office, receives a Barony 
attempt to reach an understanding with Mussolini while Italian troops remained | and becomes the Foreign Office spokesman in the House of Lords, while remaining 
in Spain, thus succeeding the man who succeeded him. He held no office Secretary of State for the Dominions. A particularly fine speaker, he will be the 
from 1938 until the outbreak of war, when he became Secretary of State for the third member of the Cecil famiiy to sit in the present House of Lords, the others 
Dominions, being selected by Mr. Churchill to go to the War Office, where he being his father, the fourth Marquess of Salisbury, and his uncle, Lord Cecil of 

s done sterling work, in May 1940 From 1926 to 1929 he served Chelwood Captain Margesson, who is Unionist M.P. for Rugby, has bee a 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the late Sir Austen Chamberlain, then F< p | arliamentary Secretary to the Treasury and Government Chief Whip since 1931 
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“ROLL OUT THE BOMBERS”: A FURTHER SELECTION OF R.A-F.| B 
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NO. 77 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT No. 82 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 83 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 90 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT } 
BADGE: A THISTLE. MOTTO: ‘“‘ ESSE BADGE: A WEATHERCOCK AGAINST A BADGE. AN ANTLER. MOTTO: “ STRIKE BADGE: A LEAPING HIND. MOTTO: } 
“e “ ” 
POTIUS QUAM VIDERI.” SUN MOTTO: SUPER OMNIA UBIQUE.” TO DEFEND.” CELER. 7 
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NO. 148 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 149 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 150 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 76 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT 
BADGE : TWO BATTLE-AXES IN SALTIRE. BADGE: A HORSE-SHOE AND FLASH OF BADGE: CROSSED ARROWS AGAINST A BADGE: A LION AND A YORK ROSF. ] 

MOTTO : ‘ TRUSTY.” LIGHTNING. MOTTO: ‘“ FORTIS NOCTE.” CROSS. MOTTO: “‘WE HUNT EARLY.” MOTTO: “‘ RESOLUTE.” 3 } 
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NO. 144 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT { NO. 139 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. I15 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: NO. 114 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT 
KHADGE : A DECRESCENT AND A_ BOAR’S $ BADGE: A FASCIS AGAINST A CRESCENT A DEXTER HAND HOLDING A_ TILLER. BADGE : A COBRA’S HEAD MOTTO : 
HEAD. MOTTO: ‘““ WMO SHALL stor us?” i MOTTO: “ Sf PLACET NECAMUS.” MOTTO: ‘“‘ DESPITE THE ELEMENTS.” : “WITH SPEED I STRIKE.” j 
a "inseninenneninia _# a < = seacoene” 


In his recent appeal to British workers, Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of | Perhaps it is natural that the more obviously spectacular work of the fighter- | 
Aircraft Production, emphasised the necessity for us to turn out more and more | pilots should more easily command the attention of the general public, but 
bombers. !t is appropriate, therefore, that, in this second of a series of R.A.F. | it is difficult to over-estimiate the tremendous physical and nervous strain placed 
Squadron Badges, all those shown should belong to various Bomber Squadrons. upon the crews of those machines which daily and nightly carry the war into 
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A.F.| BADGES BELONGING TO VARIOUS BOMBER SQUADRONS. 
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1. UNIT NO. 97 (BOMBER) sQUADpRON. UNIT / NO. 98 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 101 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 102 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT 
MOTTO: { BADGE: AN ARROW PIERCING A TARGET, BADGE: CERBERUS. MOTTO: ‘‘ NEVER BADGE: ON A TOWER, A DEMI-LION BADGE: ON A GLOBE A LION HOLDING A 
MOTTO: “‘ ACHIEVE YOUR AIM,” FAILING.” RAMPANT MOTTO: ‘* MENS AGITAT MOLEM. BOMB. MOTTO :‘‘TENYATE ET PERFICITE.”’ 
esceee Z —— a === Es -_— = # 
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J. UNIT 3 1 NO. 218 (BOMBER) SQuaApRON, UNIT NO. 223 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 226 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 107 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNTI 
K ROSE BADGE: AN HOUR-GLASS. MOTTO. “IN BADGE: A LION. MOTTO: “ AL# DEFEN- BADGE: A DECRESCENT AGAINST A CLOUD BADGE: A DOUBLE-HEADED EAGLE. 
dd ; “ “ 
| TIME.” DUNT AFRICAM.” FIELD. MOTTO: NON SIBI SED PATRI&.” MOTTO : NOUS F¥. SERONS.” 
poccooaed, Fo ee ee ee aK eee a” i. 2 
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ies ; NO. 211 (BOMBER) SgusPRon, Unit NO. 214 (BOMRER) SQUADRON. UNIT No. 215 (BOMBER) SQUADRON. UNIT NO. 113. (BOMBER) SOUADRON UNIT 
MOTTO : BADGE: A LION coURONNE RAMPANT. BADGE: A NIGHTJAR VOLANT AFFRONTEE. BADGE: A PORCUPINE. MOTTO: “ sUR- BADGE: CROSSED SWORDS AGAINST FIVi 

'» MOTTO: “fOUyoURS 4 PROPOS. MOTTO: CLTOR iN UMBRIS. GITE NOX ADEST.” CROSSES. MOTTO: “ VELOX ET VINDEX.” 
ee _ Dnceusse@eucet@ussstenestemagetsencent * scasesccecescessscosconcsooessesece 4 Re ee ee ree er 
e fighter- | the enemy's country. Germany. Italy. CzeCchoslovakia—the arm of the Bomber | and technical ability, is proving a formidable obstacle to enemy plans. Not 
blic, but Command is long and powerful, and its ceaseless work a living testimony not | only has the British Lion wings, but bombs also, a fact @mphasised by the 
in placed | | only to the men who man the machines, but to the men who make them. | unit badge of 102 Bomber Squadron, while the ‘‘ Strike to Defend” motto of the 
war into || This combination of British courage and British workmanship, of flying skill | 83 Squadron provides a pithy variation of ‘‘ attack is the best defence.” 
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*, UPHOLDING FRENCH UNITY ; EIGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD MARSHAL 
PETAIN LEAVING TOULOUSE CATHEDRAL DURING HIS REC 
TOUR ; WITH M. BAUDOIN (RIGHT), HAT IN HAND. 
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PART OF THE CONGREGATION AT THE ARMISTICE DAY MEMORIAL 


Y. BOUTHILLIER (FINANCE); AND M. GAZIOT (AGRICULTURE). 
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MARSHAI PETAIN, ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAI HUNTZIGER, 
WHO IS HIMSELF AN ALSATIAN, RECEIVING FLOWERS FROM 
A LORRAINE GIRL DRESSED IN NATIONAL COSTUME, 


TWITHSTANDING the sufferings and hardships 


which the French people have been called upon 
to endure since the fall of France in June last, and the 
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SERVICE ON NOVEMBER II, IN THE CATHEDRAL OF za 
CLERMONT FERRAND, SHOWING (FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) M. XAVIER VALLAT (WAR VETERANS); GE 
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THE RECENT TOUR OF 84-YEAR-OLD MARSHAL 
STATE, WHO RETAINS THE AFFECTIONATE 
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ON THE STEPS OF THE CITY HALL AT LYONS: MARSHAL PETAIN, WHOSE POPULARITY WITH THE PEOPLE 
OF FRANCE REMAINS UNDIMMED, TAKING THE OATH TO THE NEWLY CREATED FRE 
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PART OF THE CROWD OF THOUSANDS OF VETERANS OF TWO 
zZ % IN FRONT OF THE CITY HALL AT LYONS ON NOVEMBER I8 
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WHEN VISITING CERILLY, NEAR VICHY, THE AGED MARSHAL MET AN 
FOUGHT THE GERMANS IN THE 1570 WAR WITH WHOM HE 
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OLDER VETERAN OF NINETY-TWO, WHO 
IS HERE SEEN IN CONVERSATION. 
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signing of the Franco-German Armistice, the popularity of the aged Marshal Pétain, Chief of th 
French State, continues undiminished, a fact that is amply demonstrated in these pictures, whicl 
have reached us from the unoccupied zone of France. The majority of them were taken during a 
visit by Marshal Pétain in November to Lyons, where, on November 18, on the steps of the City 
Hall, before thousands of war veterans of 1870 and 1914-18, including many crippled ex-Service men 
who had been wheeled on to the Place des Terreaux in invalid chairs, he took the oath -as head of the 
newly created French Legion. Many commentators at the tir of the French. débacle last Jure 
advanced the theory that it was largely the Marshal's deep concern for the sufferings of France 
under the Nazi hammer-blows which persuaded him to seek an Armistice, instead of continuing the 
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PETAIN, THE INDOMITABLE CHIEF OF THE FRENCH 
TRUST OF HIS SORELY TRIED PEOPLE. 
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OPLE 2 | 2 WITH YOUNG REFUGEES FROM ALSACE-LORRAINE : THE VICTOR OF VERDUN AT THE MONUMENT TO THE DEAD % 
% OF 1870, AT THE FOOT OF WHICH CHILDREN’S FLOWERS WERE LAID WITH THE WREATH PLACED BY‘ THE MARSHAL. 
“tect F - WAVING CROWDS IN FRONT OF THE PREFECTURE BUILDING AT 
1 LYONS CHEERING MARSHAL PETAIN, WHO IS WAVING BACK A 7 
SMALL TRICOLOUR FLAG FROM THE CENTRE BALCONY. 2 
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LYONS, DURING A SERVICE ON NOVEMBER I9 
AN ALPINE CHASSEURS REGIMENT, 














CHOIR IN THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CATHEDRAL AT 


PETAIN SEATED (RIGHT), AND (CENTRE) THE FLAG OF 
MARSHAL RECEIVED 


A VIEW OF THE 
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EMBER 18 TO TAKE THE OATH AS MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH 
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DURING A _ VISIT TO 


a 
THEIR PARENTS GREETING THE HEAD OF THE FRENCH STATE 
SYMBOLIC OF MARSHAL PETALN’S 
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0, WHO FRENCH CHILDREN WITH 
Z - MONTAUBAN, IN UNOCCUPIED FRANCE, ON NOVEMBER 6 A PICTURE 
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fF of the struggle from one of the French possessions in North Africa, and at least two of the pictures Be 

3, which reproduced above—that showing him with child refugees from Alsace-Lorraine at the flower-strewn 3 WITH THREE GENERATIONS OF A. SILK - WEAVING FAMILY 

during a foot of the Monument to the Dead in Lyons (top), and the one where he is smilingiy greeting f WATCHING FROM ABOVE ! MARSHAL PETAIN RECEIVING FLOWERS 
French mothers and their offspring at Montauban (bottom, right)—express his sincere humanity. $ PRESENTED BY A WORKER'S LITTLE DAUGHTER AT LYONS. / 

Service in the Cathedral etn res, Pee ; pees. 


War Armistice Day Memorial 
Generals; and in the 
French Commission to 


that Marshal Pétain is doing his 


the City 
demands for collaboration in the 


jice men 


On November II he attended a Great 
several Ministers and picture (centre, 
French circles believe 


d of the at Clermont Ferrand, accompanied by 
ast Jure left) may be seen in the second row General Doumenc, who headed the 
f France Moscow just prior to the outbreak of war (second from right), and General Hering, Military Governor utmost to resist Hitler's 
declared an ‘‘ open city'’ as the Germans closed in (third from right) war against Britain, stated ‘* The Observer "’ December 29 


uing the Paris until the capital was 
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x aa BOOKS OF THE DAY. ~s (i) 


S we survey, 

from the thres- 
hold of 1941, the sixteen months of war through which we 
have already passed, we cannot avoid being struck by a 
strange paradox : that the latest development of the 
Machine Age, so far from eliminating the human factor 
according to expectation, has—at any rate in the air— 
tended to increase its importance. Thus the ancient 
Greek legend of Daedalus, the first airman, translated 
into terms of modern aeronautic science and action, has 
produced a new race of heroes akin to Hector or Achilles 
in the Trojan War, to Lancelot and Galahad of the Round 
Table, and to the -warrior knights of the Middle Ages. 
This re-emergence of*the individual hero was implicit 
in Mr. Churchill’s historic tribute to the British airmen 
who by their prowess turned the tide of the war. ‘‘ Never 
in the field of human conflict,” he declared, ‘‘ was so 
much owed by so many to so few.” 


To all who would realise fully the nature and extent 
of the debt we owe to our young paladins of to-day,’ not 
only in the R.A.F. but in other Services, and including 
heroines as well as heroes, two books on this week’s list 
are indispensable. One of these works is ‘‘ THEIR FINEST 
Hour;” The War in the First Person, Edited by Allan 
A. Mithie and 
Walter Graebner, 
of Life Magazine. 
With 32 Illustra- 
tions (George Alien 
and Unwin ; 7s. 6d.) 
Here again are 
recalled inspiring 
words of the Prime 
Minister, for the 
title is drawn from 
his speech in Par- 
liament during the 
darkest days of 
June: “Let us 
therefore address 
ourselves to our 
duty, so bear our- 
selves that if the 
British Common- 
wealth and Empire 
lasts for a thousand 
years men will still 
say, ‘ This was their 
finest hour.’”’ The 
book comprises a 
‘‘publisher’s dozen”’ 
(thirteen) of per- 
sonal experiences 
recorded by mem- 
bers of the Forces, 
merchant seamen, 
or men and women 
of the home front, 
including A.R.P. 
workers, fire- 
fighters, and 
civilians. All these 
stories have ap- 
peared in the 
American magazine 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


details of their life on active service, the machines they 
fly, and results of their expeditions over enemy cities and 
territory, including an attack on Berlin. ‘“* Emphasis is 
laid,” says the publisher’s note, “‘on men in action, and 
the book is a vivid introduction for the many to the few 
to whom they are so profoundly indebted. It describes 
and illustrates what manner of ‘men are these, the new 
Elizabethans, who have thrown back the enemy’s air 
armada, harried his invasion bases and raided deep into 
his own country. It is a permanent tribute to men and 
machines whose finest hour will stir the pride and grati- 
tude of generations in ‘every home in our Island, in our 
Empire, and indeed throughout the world, except in the 
abodes of the guilty.’” A royalty on every copy of the 
book sold will be given to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


. . . . . 


While mainly pictorial in its appeal, the book also 
contains an. extensive introduction, over the _ initials 
W.T.S.W., explaining the respective functions and achieve- 
ments of the three divisions of the Home Air Force—that 
is, the Coastal, Bomber and Fighter Commands. The 
mere statistics are sufficiently impressive. “The total 





Plates, includ- 
ing 2 in Colour, 
and Many Drawings in the Text (Batsford; ros. 6d.). 
The illustrations consist largely of reproductions from old 
prints and engravings of various periods, besides modern 
photographs. In themselves they form a pictorial history 
of outdoor life in the capital. 


Mr. Burke, who ranks high among London’s devoted 
chroniclers, and has rendered homage to her in many 
previous books, evidently did not forsake her in time of 
peril, and has had his own experiences of the Blitzkrieg. 
‘* As the proofs of this book are being passed for press,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the streets of London are under bombardment. 
I write this note to the accompaniment of bumps and 
bangs from the enemy and the reverberation of our A.A. 
guns. There are noises of shattered glass. From my 
window I see a building on fire. The Air Battle of London 
is on; a battle of which Tennyson might truly ask : ‘ God 
of Battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? ’ 
But so far, the streets of London, which have known so 
many threats and have come through so many actual 
visitations of plague and fire and riot, are still here. And 
however deep the bumps and bangs become, and whatever 
damage they cause, 
I have a faith, as 
strong and as un- 
reasonable as most 
faiths, that they 
will come through 
even this, wounded 
but alive. . . . 
What London is 
and was. cannot 
be obliterated in 
a year’s bombard-. 
ment. . .. And 
in this present 
year we can re- 
member that our 
London ancestors 
had often to face, 
though in a differ- 
ent form, as much 
disturbance and 
sudden death as 
waits for us 
to-day.” 


There are many 
incidental allusions 
to London, from a 
very different point 
of view, in a 
comprehensive 
American work of 
social criticism on 
the growth of 


urban life in 
general — ‘“ THE 
CULTURE OF 


Cities.” By.Lewis 
Mumford. With 32 
Illustrations (Mar- 
tin Secker and 


Life, and further THE BOMBING OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE: AN EXTERIOR VIEW THE WRECKED INTERIOR OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE LIBRARY, Warburg ; 12s. 6d.). 
Afe, 

collections will be OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE LIBRARY, A MODERN BUILDING (1861), WHICH SUFFERED EXTENSIVE DAMAGE FROM BOMBS—SHOWING Since the subject 
issued at intervals. SHOWING DAMAGE SUSTAINED IN A RECENT RAID. THE DEBRIS OF WOOD, GLASS AND SCATTERED BOOKS. has been rendered 


Typical titles of the 
present series are 
‘I Fought Over 
London,’’ = 
Bombed the Ruhr,” ‘‘ Convoy,” ‘‘ Up Periscope,” ‘“ Our 
House Was Bombed,” and “ Front Line Girl.” Taken 
together, these reminiscences constitute a highly dramatic 
picture of our fighting and defence services in their 
manifold phases. 


Here, again, it is pointed out that in the present con- 
flict feats of personal valour may stand out more vividly 
than on previous occasions when nation has risen against 
nation. ‘* The battles of World War II.,” write the com- 
pilers of the volume, “have been different in one respect 
from the battles of all the wars of the past; men as in- 
dividuals, not as masses formed into huge armed fighting 
forces, have been winning the victories or going down as 
heroes in defeat. The military conquest of France was 
not accomplished by hordes of infantry, but by men in 
‘planes and men in tanks. The escape of the B.E.F. 
from Dunkirk would not have been possible but for the 
bravery of the comparatively few R.A.F. fighter pilots 
who covered the retreat from the air. In the naval actions 
to date the massed battle fleets have remained in the 
background, leaving the enemy to the single ships and the 
small squadrons. ‘Till the end of time man will marvel 
not at the armies entrenched for the defence of London, 
but at the incredible fighting qualities of a few thousand 
young pilots who beat back wave after wave of Luftwaffe 
bombers. When they are written, the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of this war will be those describing 
the exploits of individuals.” 


Our wonderful Air Force has a book to itself entitled 
“Tue R.A.F. in” Action.” With trot Photogravure 
Illustrations (A. and C. Black; 7s. 6d.). This excellent 
quarto album shows us many types of the smiling young 
heroes of the air to whom we owe our deliverance, with 


number of raids carried out on German territory since the 
outbreak of war,’”’ we read, ‘“ number over 700 and extend 
from the Baltic Sea to the Swiss frontier, and from the North 
Sea hundreds of miles inland to Berlin and beyond.” Very 
interesting are the references to the protection of London, 
conditions of winter flying, the influence of the 74 million 
leaflets dropped in Germany, and the vital importance 
of fighter machines as “‘ our principal defence.’’ Recalling 
the invaluable part played by our air squadrons at Dun- 
kirk, the writer states: ‘“‘ The air supremacy attained by 
the Royal Air Force at that time has never been relinquished. 
Since the outbreak of war to Nov. 9, 1940, the German 
Air Force has lost a total of 3974 aircraft due to offensive 
action by the Royal Air Force, against a loss of 1608, a 
ratio of approximately 24 to 1. Air Power cannot 
be computed on quantity of aircraft alone, but rather on 
quality of design, material, and, above all, on trained air 
crews—for, after all is said and done, it is the men behind 
the machines who count most.” 


But for the R.A.F., London’s sufferings from German 
raids might have been infinitely worse, as on “ that amazing 
September day when the Fighter Command wiped out 
180 enemy aircraft,” and “instead of blasting London 
with their bombs, the raiders had to fight a battle above 
the clouds which ended in the largest ‘ bag’ of any single 
day since the war began.” Londoners, no doubt, will 
love their city all the more for the tribulations she has 
so bravely endured, and the loss of some historic buildings 
will enhance their interest in those that survive and in 
the whole of her memorable past. Hence there should 
be a wide welcome for a delightful book which will stimu 
late this feeling, namely, “THe Streets oF Lonpon ”’ 
Through the Centuries. By Thomas Burke. With 89 


It was rich in works on law, divinity, and church history, and 


The Middle Temple Library, which suffered considerable damage during a recent raid from bombs which, however, left the roof more or less intact, occupied so topical by the 
a modern building to the south of the Temple, with a hall 86 ft. long and 63 ft. high. 
’ possessed also some curious books on witchcraft. (Photographs by Topical.) 


numerous air bom- 
bardments in recent 
years, this new and 
cheaper edition will doubtless be widely read. To 
summarise the author’s long and elaborate work, I 
cannot hope to improve on a «preliminary note which 
says: “ At a time when the destruction of cities is taking 
place on a gigantic scale, his book takes on an even greater 
significance by reason of its thrilling conception of the 
City of the Future. He starts with a description of 
the mediaval town. Next, with the rise of national 
states, we come to the ‘ capital’ city, dominated by army 
and bureaucracy. The industrial revolution brings with 
it ‘ Coketown,’ the insensate industrial non-city, built for 
machines rather than men, After Coketown, Megalopolis 
modern Paris, Berlin, New York, London. . .. After 
Megalopolis, whither ? To Tyrannopolis, possible Fascist 
city of the immediate future, and thence, after war and 
disaster, to Necropolis, the city of the dead? Perhaps. 
But there is another and a _ better way, which 
Mumford charts in detail in the latter part of his 
book.”’ 


Mr. Mumford is a foe to militarism, and, when he 
denounces the drilling of children, the bombing of defence- 
less cities, and the torpedoing of defenceless ships, “* truth 
shorn to fit the needs of propaganda,” and “a civilisation 
that terminates in a cult of barbarism,” it is easy to recog 
nise the target of his scorn. In his introduction he is still 


more explicit. ‘*‘ To-day,” he writes, “‘ our world faces a 


crisis. . . . If the destructive forces in civilisation gain 
ascendancy, our new urban culture will be stricken in every 
part. . . . But we may avert that fate Nothing 


is permanent: certainly not the frozen images of bar 
barous power with which Fascism now confronts us. Those 
images may easily be smashed by an external shock, cracked 
as ignominiously as fallen Dagon.” 
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THE HEART OF THE CITY’S INFERNO—YET ST. PAUL’S STILL STANDS. 


IN THE BARBARIC ATTEMPT BY NAZIS TO DESTROY LONDON BY FIRE, GRAVE DAMAGE WAS DONE. CHURCHES AND HISTORIC 
EDIFICES WERE DESTROYED, BUT ST. PAUL'S, RINGED WITH FLAMES, WITHSTOOD THE ONSLAUGHT. 


The Germans’ deliberate attempt to set fire to the City of London on the night of 
December 29 has been foiled, and although many churches and historic edifices have 
been destroyed or damaged, St. Paul's still stands, saved by the heroic work of the 
firemen and civil defence workers who risked their lives in grappling with the incendiary 
bombs which fell on the roof, burned their way through and dropped into the 
cathedral. Beginning soon after dusk, waves of German "planes swept over London, 
dropping hundreds of incendiary bombs. Here was an undisguised act of barbarism 


in which the historic Guildhall and many churches were destroyed. Itself ringed by 
blazing fires and enveloped in flame-reddened waves of smoke, St. Paul’s withstood the 
right of terror and remains a symbol of the indestructible faith of the whole civilised 
world. The Prime Minister, accompanied by Mrs. Churchill, paid a two-hour visit 
to the City the next day and saw not only the scenes of destruction, the firemen 
and demolition squads at work among the still drifting smoke, but also that the people 
of London, like their cathedral, remain steadfast and unflinching. (Keystone Photograph.) 
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LONDON’S FIRE OF 1940: THE GUTTED GUILDHALL AND WREN CHURCHES. 
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A DIAGRAMMATIC PICTURE SHOWING PARTS OF THE INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF THE THE GREAT HALL OF THE GUILDHALL, HOME OF THE CITY CORPORATION, AND SCENE 
HISTORIC GUILDHALL, WHICH WAS COMFLETELY DESTROYED DURING THE GERMANS’ OF SUCCESSIVE LORD MAYORS’ BANQUETS SINCE 1500. THE FAMOUS OAK ROOF OF 
ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE CITY. THE ORIGINAL BUILDING WAS BEGUN IN I4II. SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN HAS BEEN TOTALLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. (G.P.U.) 











CARVED BY CAPTAIN R. SAUNDERS IN 1708, THIS 
UNCOUTH WOODEN FIGURE OF GOG IS ONE OF THE 
HISTORIC RELICS DESTROYED. (L.E.A.) 


MAGOG, THE OTHER OF THE TWO GLASSIC WOODEN 
FIGURES. TWO SIMILAR EFFIGIES WERE DESTROYED 
IN THE GREAT FIRE IN 1666. (L.E.A.) 


A PICTURE OF DESOLATION : ALL THAT REMAINS OF ST. GILES, 
CRIPPLEGATE, FAMOUS AS THE BURIAL-PLACE OF MILTON 
AND WHERE OLIVER CROMWELL WAS MARRIED. (Topical Press.) 


THE BURNT-OUT SHELL OF ST. LAWRENCE JEWRY. LOOKING UP AT THE SPIRE (WHICH HENLEY CALLED “A MADRIGAL ANOTHER WREN 
BUILT BY WREN IN 1670-86, DESTROYED BY THE IN STONE”) OF ST. BRIDE'S CHURCH. THE BUILDING ITSELF IS DESTROYED : 
LUFTWAFFE, 1940. (Planet News.) COMPLETELY BURNT OUT. (Fox.) CHURCH, “ 


CHURCH ‘SMOULDERING AND 
INSIDE THE SHELL OF ST. BRIDE’S 
THE CATHEDRAL OF FLEET STREET.” (Fox.) 
Among the architectural and historic glories of the City of London which have to the incendiary bombs which had already struck the Guildhall itself. An earlier 
been destroyed by a wanton enemy must now be included the Guildhall, dating edifice on the site of St. Lawrence Jewry was destroyed during the Great Fire 
back to the fifteenth century, and many famous churches. The destruction of the of London. The church of St. Bride was rebuilt by Wren in 1670-84 and later 
Guildhall by fire, on the night of December 29, when the German Luftwaffe became known as “the Cathedral of Fleet Street.” Its magnificent spire—the 
made a deliberate attempt to burn out the city, was partly due to the collapse tallest of all Wren's steeples—is practically all that now remains of this classic 
of the tower of the adjacent St. Lawrence Jewry. The crash added flaming timber structure which was beloved by the newspaper world of Fleet Street. 
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THE GUILDHALL A RUIN: HAVOC OF THE CITY’S HISTORIC EDIFICE. 








Nise 
SCENE OF THE CITY OF LONDON’S MOST PRINCELY ENTERTAINMENTS AND MOMENTOUS ORATIONS, 


PRESIDED OVER 
BY SUCCESSIVE LORD MAYORS FOR NEARLY 450 YEARS ; 


WRECKED BY GERMAN INCENDIARY BOMBS ON DECEMBER 29. 
The Guildhall, historic and ancient centre of the City of London's proud past, 
was reduced to a mass of smoking ruins after the Germans’ wanton fire raids on 
Sunday, December 29. Its destruction was not directly due to the incendiary 
bombs which fell on the building, these being promptly dealt with by the Guildhall 
fire squad, but to masses of sparks and pieces of burning timber which were blown 
on the roof when the adjoining clock tower of St. Lawrence Jewry crashed down. 


The original building was begun in 1411, and first used for a Lord Mayor's banquet 
in 1500. It was partly destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, was reconstructed 
by Wren, and re-built in its present form by George Dance in the year 1789 Not 
only is the Great Hall a complete ruin, but the flames spread to the Council 
Chamber and beyond, doing irreparable damage to many historic objects. The 
Lord Mayor, Sir George Wilkinson, watched its burning. (Central Press.) 
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Y last article consisted of a 
rapid review of the events 

of the year 1940. In this, I 
propose to look forward to the 
year 1941 and its possibilities. 
It is not an altogether easy task 
to deal with likely future develop- 
ments, because so many of them 
are intermingled, and one prospect 
is often contingent upon a second being translated 
into reality. Again, military events are likely to 
be involved with, and dependent upon, political. 
Finally, there are some paths along which speculation 
must move very cautiously. Neutral susceptibilities, 
and even, sometimes, the safety of neutral liberties, 
may be compromised by rash writing—and if this 
seems to be claiming too much importance for the 
pens of my colleagues and myself, I can only say 
that, before the Italian attack on Greece, I and, I 





A FAMOUS BRITISH SUBMARINE PRESUMED LOST: H.M.S. “SWORDFISH” (640 TONS), WHICH 
TORPEDOED AND SANK A GERMAN TORPEDO-BOAT OFF THE FRENCH COAST IN OCTOBER, NOW 
REPORTED OVERDUE AND “‘ CONSIDERED LOST.” 

An Admiralty communiqué on December 22 stated that the Board of Admiralty regretted to announce that 
H.M. Submarine ‘“ Swordfish”’ (Lieut. M. A. Langley, R.N.) was overdue and must be considered lost. Her 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE OPENING OF A 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


and tins. If a considerable army should be sent to 
Rumania, it would, in my view, be for instant use, 
and it would employ the oil on the spot. How much 
easier would it be to send troops by train after the 
Danube was open, and the greater part of the oil could 
be transported to Germany by barge! If the project 
of sending German troops to Libya be viewed from 
the point of view of our enemies, it does not appear 
attractive. They might, in the first place, well be 
sunk before they arrived. In the second, they have 
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commander was awarded the D.S.O. in September. 


have no doubt, others were warned against the risks 
of precipitating such an attack. Incidentally, I think 
this gives the lie to Italian statements, and perhaps to 
certain mutterings among cynically-minded people 
in our own country, that we dragged Greece into the 
war in order to serve our own selfish ends. In fact, 
we did our utmost to avoid giving Italy any excuse 
for her aggression. We may have committed many 
errors and stupidities in 
this war, but we have 
fought it with clean hands. 

The old year is going 
out as I write amid a 
chorus of rumour involv- 
ing South-Eastern and 
Southern Europe. The 
German garrison of 
Rumania has been  in- 
creased, we are told, to 
300,000 men. German 
troops are passing through 
Hungary with the object 
of attacking Yugoslavia. 
German formations, 
speciaHhy armed and 
equipped for African war- 
fare, have crossed the 
Brenner into Italy. German 
troops are concentrating in 
German - occupied France 
near the Spanish frontier. 
All France is about to 
be occupied by Germany. 
Germany will impose a 
military occupation upon 
Northern Italy and will 
use the Swiss railways, 
because communications 
across the Brenner do not 
suffice. Now the ultimate 
origin of nearly all these 
stories is Berlin, which 
seldom speaks the truth, 
though it may occasionally 
do so for a special purpose. 
And as a preliminary, we may take it for granted that 
at all events not all of these stories are true. As 
regards Rumania, large numbers of troops are not 
required, though some were sent at the time of the revolt 
of the Iron Guard. Moreover, the despatch of large 
numbers would interfere with the movement of oil 
trains, which is vitalto Germany. I believe one writer 
suggested that the trains bringing in the troops would 
take back oil ; but troops cannot travel in tank-trucks, 
and troop-trains cannot carry oil, except in barrels 


A VIEW OF DURAZZO, 
OUT A HEAVY RAID ON 


(Abrah and Sons.) 


everything to learn about desert warfare. In the 
third, if the Italians cannot hold Tobruk after Bardia 
has fallen, it will require a considerable German force 
to turn the scale, and the maintenance of large forces 
in Libya is by no means so easy a matter for the Axis 
partners as it was a month ago. Then, if Germany 
should occupy the whole of France, she will break 
the terms of the Armistice and risk the prospect of 





IN SOUTHERN ALBANIA, WHERE R.A.F. AIRCRAFT OF THE MIDDLE EAST COMMAND CARRIED the 
PRESSED HOME DESPITE VERY 


DECEMBER 16, A SUCCESSFUL NIGHT ATTACK BEING 
UNFAVOURABLE WEATHER. 


Bombs were seen to cause immense explosions in the dock areas at Durazzo during the R.A.F. raid, from which all our aircraft 
returned safely. Albania’s largest port, it has been consistently bombed by the R.A.F. and left largely unfit for use. 


the whole of the French Colonial Empire ranging itself 
against her. The story of the Swiss railways I shall 
not even discuss. 

It is, I admit, quite probable that Germany may 
be preparing some dramatic move in the hope of 
wiping out the ill effects to the Axis cause of the Italian 
defeats, though in this connection it must not be for- 
gotten that Germany despises Italy, or that German 
soldiers and officials speak of her and her forces in 
terms of the utmost contempt to those neutrals who 
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are under Nazi influence. Yet, 
again viewing the situation through 
German eyes, I cannot see why 
Hitler should consider any operation 
other than the attack upon Great 
Britain as his main object.. He 
may very well argue that it is 
paying him at the moment. He 
may be losing a good few aircraft 
through crashes on his aerodromes, but his losses in 
action over our territory are trifling. His industrial 
bombing, haphazard as it is with regard to the actual 
targets, cannot fail to have a serious effect upon the 
expansion of our war industries. . At the same time, 
his attacks upon our merchant shipping have been 
officially acknowledged to be disquieting—and I hope 
that those who find pleasure in comparing the total 
casualties in tonnage with those of 1918 are not for- 
getting that the shipping at our disposal to-day is 


A BRITISH DESTROYER SUNK: H.MS. “ ACHERON” (LIEUT. J. R. WILSON, R.N.), 
TONS DISPLACEMENT. THE ADMIRALTY, IN 

DECEMBER 26, ANNOUNCED THAT SHE HAD BEEN LOST AT SEA. 

The “Acheron,” one of the “ Acasta” class of destroyers, was built by Thornycrofts in the 

1927 programme. She was armed with four 4°7-in. guns, six smaller guns, and eight 21-in. 


A COMMUNIQUE OF 


torpedo-tubes. (Stephen Cribb.) 


considerably less. For this purpose, possession of 
the French Fleet would be invaluable to him, and 
for that reason I am inclined to suspect that the 
present conversations in France are connected with 
that subject. ~ Though I admit there are other possi- 
bilities, my view is that the enemy will in all probability 
go on hammering at us on and under the sea and from 
the air for the next few months with a view to crippling 
not only our war produc- 
tion, but also our economic 
existence by the spring. 
Then some great offensive 
enterprise is almost certain 
to be undertaken. Whether 
this will take the form of 
an invasion or of a great 
operation in the region of 
the Eastern Mediterranean 
it is hard to judge. Quite 
possibly, the enemy has 
not yet made up his mind 
on that point, but has 
‘prepared plans for both, 
and will embark upon 
whichever appears the 
more practicable. Invasion, 
for example, would scarcely 
be attempted unless he 
had come to the conclusion 
that industry, supplies of 
oil and food, communica- 
tions, and national spirit 
had been gravely affected 
by the various forms of 
attack which he is now 
practising. Soon after the 
collapse of France, I ex- 
pressed the view that the 
key-point in defence was 
Fighter Command, 
and that an invasion of 
a decisive character was 
the purest of gambles 
while it remained in be- 
ing. From that faith I 
do not see any new reason to recede. Yet in war- 
fare results sometimes go against the odds. I can 
conceive some method such as the simultaneous 
landing of troop-carrying aircraft on scores of aero- 
dromes at dusk, to be followed a few hours later by 
disembarkation of troops from boats and barges at 
a large number of points on the coast. So far as one 
can calculate, the odds would be against it, but we 
must not assume that it could not succeed. Some 
new devices would certainly be employed, such as 

[Continued overlea/ 
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gh | DOOMED BARDIA: ITALY’S LIBYAN PORT BESIEGED BY LAND, SEA AND AIR. 














THE HARBOUR OF BARDIA FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN, THE STRONG ITALIAN FORTRESS, 
FIFTEEN MILES N.N.-W. OF SOLLUM, SHELLED BY THE BRITISH FLEET, BOMBED BY 
THE R.A.F., AND BESIEGED BY GENERAL WAVELL. 
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- PERCHED ON THE CLIFF-TOP IN SULTRY LIBYA: THE RESIDENTIAL PORTION 
OF BARDIA, IN ITALY’S EASTERNMOST PORT, WHERE 20,000 ITALIAN TROOPS 
HAVE MADE A_ DESPERATE STAND. 
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HEMMED IN BY SEA AND CLIFFS: THE SEAPORT OF BARDIA, FLANKED BY STEEP CLIFFS 
ASCENDING TO THE LIBYAN PLATEAU, BESIEGED BY BRITISH TROOPS, IN THE FOREGROUND 
IS THE QUAY. 
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From the Italian Gov® Chart of 1931 
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zz AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF THE PORT OF BARDIA, SHOWING THE TERRAIN 
E AND HARBOUR—THE LEFT PORTION OF THE SEA INLET--ATTACKED IN 
ALL DIRECTIONS BY THE NAVY, AIR FORCE AND ARMY. 
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| of ? ITALY’S EASTERNMOST LIBYAN PORT: ANOTHER VIEW FROM INLAND LOOKING TOWARDS THE SEA. 
i THE MASS OF BUILDINGS IN THE CENTRE ARE GENERAL BERTI’'S HEADQUARTERS, BOMBED 
bles r CONTINUALLY BY THE R.A.F. AND SHELLED FROM THE SEA. : 
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to evacuate the town and fall back on Tobruk, but was ordered by Grazizni, 
under orders from Mussolini, to defend it at all costs, where he has 20,000 
. Italian troops. By December 21, the areas to the north-west and west had 
FTER the débacle sustained by the Italian Army in the Battle of Sidi Barrani, and the been cleared by British mechanised units, aided by heavy guns which had 
resultant fall of Sollum and Fort Capuzzo, in which operations 35,949 prisoners were taken, been hauled into position up the 400-ft. escarpment into Libya, and the 
including 1704 officers, the British encirclement of Bardia was rapidly executed. There the Italians British artillery systematically proceeded to break up the ground, preparatory 
were bottled up, but had prepared formidable fortifications, in a perimeter of about fifteen miles to a grand assault by waiting troops, including British, Australian and New 
running round the top of a high cliff, with the port of Bardia at the bottom of a five-mile deep Zealanders, and Free French units. The chart above is reproduced from the 
wadi. The Italian main defences and the bulk of their forces were situated at the top of the cliff, British Admiralty chart by permission of H.M. Stationery Office, and the 
including numbers of strong points, with machine-gun nests, concrete pill-boxes, land-mines and Hydrographer of the Royal Navy. This steady penetration, with R.A.F. aid, 
other concealed defences. It was reported that General Berti, in command at Bardia, had intended was expected to open up the way into the doomed stronghold at any time. 
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Continued, | 
attempts to block the roads leading to the aerodromes 
and invaded beaches or harbours with gas-bombs. 

In considering our own policy, it must first of all 
be borne in mind that we can never hope to raise and 
equip an army of half the numerical strength of that 
of Germany, probably not much more than one third, 
and that if we succeeded in doing so, we should be 
very ill-advised, because the effect upon the Navy, 
the R.A.F., and their production side would be most 
unfortunate. Therefore it wiil pay us best, in land 
operations, to strike at the enemy in such regions 
as are most unfavourable for the development of his 
superior resources, whereas Our command of the sea 
affords us safe access to them. The attack on the 
Italian Army at Sidi Barrani was an excellent example 
of this form of strategy. Similarly, we might extend 
our commitments in Greece, without 
serious danger of ‘‘ another Norway,” 
so long as we were confident of 
being able to provide protection 
for our troops by means of fighter 
aircraft. Against the Italians we 
might justifiably take considerable 
risks; if German forces intervened, 
we should probably do best to 
adopt a strategic offensive in com- 
bination with a tactical defensive, 
advancing rapidly and seizing the 
best positions available and then 
allowing the enemy to waste his 
strength against them. In country 
of this nature, we should have no 
great cause to fear the intervention 
of a Panzerdivision. If the Germans 
should attack Yugoslavia, or we 
had ground for the belief that they 
intended to do so after the melting 
of the snows, then we should have 
troops ready for a landing at 
Salonika to go to the aid of the 
Yugoslavs. If a movement through 
Bulgaria against Turkey appeared 
to be impending, then we should go 
to the aid of Turkey, and of Bulgaria 
also if she obviously intended to 
resist the passage of German 
troops. If we can be fully assured 
that the French Government intends 
to resist German and Italian entry into its Colonial 
Empire, then we should afford it every encour- 
agement to strengthen its garrisons and defences. 
It is urgently necessary that no friend forced 
into our camp by German action should be left 
unsuccoured if it be humanly possible to provide 
aid, and that no German action which we have any 
means of making costly should be allowed to be cheap. 

The interruption of the supply of oil to Germany 
from Rumania is another important object. I am 
not altogether convinced by the statement that the 
best method of dealing with this oil is to bomb it in 





AT MONTEVIDEO: THE DAMAGED BRIDGE OF THE BRITISH ARMED 
MERCHANT CRUISER ‘‘ CARNARVON CASTLE,” WHICH RECEIVED 22 SHELL 
HITS IN AN ENGAGEMENT WITH A GERMAN ARMED RAIDER IN THE 


longer justified in refraining from attack upon the 
communications of Rumania, handed over by her 
own Government to Germany to serve Germany’s 
purposes in waging war against us. Naturally, we 
should do our best not to endanger the innocent 
people of the country, who have no part in the 
Government’s policy. 

At home, the problems are so many that I can only 
touch upon some of the more important. Of these, 
one of the most outstanding is the organisation of 
our production to meet our requirements. How far 
should the Army’s demands upon resources and 
labour be allowed to interfere with the demands of 
the Navy and the R.A.F.? No answer to that 
question is possible unless we have made up our 
minds as to the respective réles of the three Services 





THE ARBITER OF THE FUTURE OF THE FRENCH NORTH AFRICAN EMPIRE ? GENERAL MAXIME 
WEYGAND, SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH ARMED FORCES AT THE TIME OF THE FALL 
OF FRANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAL NOGUES, FRENCH RESIDENT-GENERAL OF MOROCCO, BEING 
WELCOMED BY MOROCCAN CHIEFS AND FRENCH OFFICERS ON HIS ARRIVAL AT RABAT. 
General Weygand is reported to have ¢ leted a 





military “establishments in North Africa, (Planet.) 


in the future. We have to decide how strong the 
Navy and the R.A.F. must be in view of the parts 
allotted to them in the winning of victory. Do we 
hope to win the war by blockade and by dislocation 
of the enemy’s means of resistance by air bombing ? 
If so, we must be extremely careful that nothing should 
hinder the production of aircraft and the supply of 
ground personnel. (Flying personnel does not appear 
to represent a serious problem, with the great pool 
of the Empire Training Scheme in the background.) 
Shall we, on the other hand, require a B.E.F. in Western 
Europe, in addition to the forces which we shall almost 


tour of inspection of French defences and 


More important than all these problems is that 
regarding the extent of the aid which we may expect 
from the United States—and I am writing about the 
year 1941, not about some remote future. I some- 
times feel alarmed when I read the optimistic reports 
in the Press about American productive powers, and 
realise that most of them refer to 1942, if not to 1943, 
though the writers do not venture to say so. The 
more a country’s industry is founded on mass pro- 
duction, the longer the “ tooling-up ‘’’ process is likely 
to last—and remember that the United States fought 
the last war mainly with British and French equip- 
ment. We need to realise the closest understanding 
with our friends across the Atlantic on this subject, 
so that there shall be no waste of effort on either side, 
and this we shall not be able to do without careful, 

systematic and scientific planning. 
At present the position appears to 
be that, whenever Germany strikes 
a hard blow against us, whenever, 
for instance, there is reported an 
exceptionally heavy raid upon an 
industrial town of importance to 
our war effort, the United States 
responds to the challenge by 
promising something more. That is 
well in itself, but as a principle 
it is surely rather haphazard. The 
Administration welcomes frank 
speaking, and in fact has hinted 
already that ours has not been 
frank enough. It is prepared to plan 
its war production on the lines best 
suited to our needs if only it is 
- given a clear statement of those 
needs, including the question of 
priority, and not a vague list of 
demands which are neither pruned 
nor placed in order of rank. 
Everywhere, in every realm, we 
have to plan simultaneously for short- 
term and long-term futures, living 
hand-to-mouth now, but providing 
for a day when there may be more 
abundance and more choice. But 
the same thread must run through 
both types of planning, as it will 
run through both near and distant 
future ; constant watchfulness in the face of danger 
and for a fleeting opportunity, allied with constant 
aggression in the air against the military and economic 
life of Germany. We have done very well in this 
last quarter, despite the terrible damage suffered 
by our cities ; in fact, our recent successes have done 
much to redress the balance in a year’s accounts which 
would otherwise have shown a heavy debit balance. 
Yet we enter the next trading year still suffering 
from many handicaps which will require all our 
resource and energy to overcome. Nor is our capital 
limitless, either figuratively or literally. The war 


PROCEEDING INTO MONTEVIDEO HARBOUR FOR REPAIRS: ANOTHER RADIOED PICTURE OF THE “ CARNARVON 
CASTLE,” WHICH, BEFORE HER CONVERSION INTO A BRITISH AUXILIARY CRUISER, WAS A FAMOUS LINER 
OF THE UNION CASTLE LINE ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN ROUTE. (Keystone.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC IN EARLY DECEMBER-—-A RADIOED PICTURE FROM repeness technical experts discovered that the hull of the “‘ Carnarvon Castle” was holed in ten places on the starboard side, 


NEW YORK. (Keystone.) 


the refineries. Bombing of the oilfield itself may 
not be a profitable way to attack the oil for technical 
reasons, but interruption of its transport surely must 
be. Moreover, action of this sort is probably easier 
and more effective when the oil is being moved in 
tank-trucks on the rail than when it is chiefly moving 
in barges. It may be equally profitable to hit a barge 
or an oil train, but it is obviously more profitable— 


though, of course, more difficult—to drop a bomb on 
to a railway track used for the transport of oil than 
to drop it into the Danube. An occasional bomb 


which would put a line out of action for two or three 
days would be extremely effective. It behoves us, I 
think, to consider very carefully whether we are any 


but 


certainly eventually employ in Eastern Europe? In 
that case, we shall need a considerable number of 
armoured divisions, which will make very heavy 
demands upon our industrial resources and also upon 
the type of personnel which might otherwise be em- 
ployed as aircraftmen or even reserved for munition 
work. How big a Navy do we need? It is folly to 
make the conventional reply, ‘‘ As big as possible,” 
because an unlimited Navy can only be built and 
manned at the expense of some other service. The 
intelligent answer, it seems to me, is that the present 
programme of capital ship building will suffice, but 
that great efforts are required to obtain more fast, 
light craft. 


y listing the ship slightly to port it was possible to keep the waterline hits above water. All the damaze was superficial. 


may not be won in the year 1941, but it is probable 
that its issue will in fact be decided before another 
Christmas comes round. We are fully capable, with 
the aid of the United States, of winning it, but still 
not without a tremendous effort. 





OUR SUPPLEMENT. 

In this issue ‘‘ The Illustrated London News ” 
presents to its readers as a Photogravure Supplement 
a recent studio portrait of the Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. \Vinston Churchill, taken in his official residence 
at 10, Downing Street. This forceful portrait is suitable 

for framing. 
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THE DECISIVE DESERT VICTORY: CAPTURED ITALIAN GENERALS IN CAIRO. 








FIRST FRUITS OF THE SMASHING BRITISH VICTORY IN THE WESTERN DESERT, WHICH ROLLED UP THE ITALIAN ADVANCE FORC 
E IN EGYPT AND DROVE ITS R 
INTO LIBYA: THREE ITALIAN GENERALS, WHO WERE CAPTURED WITH THEIR STAFFS, PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR ARRIVAL BY AIR AT << ses 





THE ITALIAN GENERALS MADE PRISONERS AT THE PALL OF SIDI BARRANI ON DECEMBER 11, AND BROUGHT TO CAIRO FROM THE WESTERN DESERT BY AIRCRAFT 


OF THE RAF., - 


A special communiqué issued from British Headquarters in Cairo in the evening 
of December 11 stated: “ This afternoon Sidi Barrani was captured, with a large 
number of prisoners, including three generals. Advance elements of our mechanised 
forces are now operating westwards, and considerable additional captures have 
been made.” The enemy generals, who included the Italian Corps Commander, 
General Sebastiano Gallina, were flown to Cairo in an R.A.F. warplane, and they 


THE AERODROME ON THEIR ARRIVAL, ACCOMPANIED BY BRITISH INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS. 


are seen above, with British Intelligence Officers, immediately after leaving the 
aircraft, being escorted across the aerodrome on the second stage of their 
journey to a prisoners-of-war camp. According to a communiqué on the British 
victory in the Western Desert, issued by G.H.Q. Cairo on December 24, the total 
number of prisoners evacuated from the main Sidi Barrani battle area then 
totalled 35,949, including 1704 officers. The latest figure is 38,114. 
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A REMARKABLE PICTURE, RECALLING MOSAICS OF CLASSIC 


The latest official estimate of the number of Italian prisoners captured by General 
Wavell’s troops on December 11, and since evacuated from the main Sidi Barrani 
battle area, is 35,949, including 1704 officers, while a Cairo communiqué dated 
December 23 stated that several thousand more were still awaiting return from 


“AFRICAN EMPIRE” 


DREAM DISSOLVES: ITALIAN 
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BATTLE SCENES FROM TIMGAD AND CARTHAGE, SHOWING MASSES 





the forward camps. In the remarkable and historic photograph reproduced on clea 
these pages, masses of Italian prisoners, including Italian native levies, are seen thei 
being marched, after their capture by British forces, along what Mussolini had | the 
grandiloquently styled his ‘* Victory Road,” on their way to prisoner-of-war | hav 
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“ALIAN PRISONERS QUITTING THE RUINS OF SIDI BARRANI. 
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ING MASSES OF ITALIAN TROOPS CAPTURED AT SIDI BARRANI ON DECEMBER 11 BEING MARCHED AWAY TO WILLING CAPTIVITY. 
ced on clearing camps. The long line of men appear, it will be noted, to be making | of the offensive the position was, roughly, that the Italian Army, which consisted 
re seen their way willingly into captivity. without any British guards on the flanks of of two Libyan divisions, one Blackshirt division, one armoured column, and one 
ni had the column, striking testimony to the oft-repeated statement that the Italians metropolitan division, had been completely dispersed, and that well over half 


-of-war | have ‘no stomach” for the war against Britain. At the end of the first week of this army were prisoners. (British Official Photograph.) 
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PRISONERS AND WAR MATERIAL. 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
EXAMINING ABANDONED ITALIAN TANKS AFTER THE BATTLE FOR SIDI BARRANI. 





PART OF THE IMMENSE STORES WHICH FELL INTO THE HANDS OF GENERAL WAVELL’S 
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ARMY: CAPTURED ITALIAN LORRIES PASSING THE RUINS OF SIDI BARRANI. 














RESEMBLING THE STREAMS OF REFUGEES WHICH THE RUTHLESS POLICY OF THE AXIS POWERS HAS DRIVEN INTO EXILE SINCE THE BRUTAL ASSAULT ON POLAND IN 
ITALIAN PRISONERS OF WAR MARCHING THROUGH THE DUST OF THE WESTERN DESERT INTO CAPTIVITY. 
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A FEW OF THE 38,000-ODD PRISONERS, 24,845 OF WHOM ARE ITALIANS, BEING 4 
TRANSPORTED IN ONE OF THEIR OWN LORRIES TO A PRISONERS-OF-WAR CAMP. 


——s 
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AFTER THE FALL OF SIDI BARRANI. A _ BRITISH COMMANDING OFFICER WITH HIS 2 


STAFF, SEATED AMID THE DEBRIS, VIEWING THE SCENE. F 








Marshal Graziani had four months to build up his defences, and all the engineering 
skill of the Italian Army was directed to making Sidi Barrani into a strongly 
fortified and protected base which would, it was imagined, prove a very tough 
nut to crack. In three days the British Army employed in these opérations 
swept through the defences as though they never existed. Writing on December 12 
of the British victory ‘ The Times" special correspondent in Cairo said that the 
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importance of this achievement was to be found in the wealth. of material 
captured. ‘‘ There is so much that the Army have not even begun to have an 
idea what it includes,’ he declared. ‘“ Tanks, armoured cars, lorries, guns, rifles, 
machine-guns, and stores of all kinds were left behind in profusion. The sorting 
and convoying of this and also of thousands of prisoners is giving the Army a 
pretty little problem." (British Official Photographs.) 
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AFTER WAVELL’S “BRILLIANT STROKE ”: 
PRISONERS AND WAR MATERIAL. 

















THE AFTERMATH OF THE BATTLE FOR SIDI BARRANI: AN ITALIAN TANK, c. A STRONGHOLD IN RUINS. THE ITALIANS’ BARRACKS AT SIDI BARRANI AFTER > 
ONE OF MANY, LEFT ABANDONED ON THE SHORE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. ae THEY WERE MADE THE TARGET OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 
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A STRIKING PICTURE OF CHEERFUL-LOOKING LIBYAN PRISONERS RESTING AFTER A LONG MARCH UNDER SUPERVISION OF A BREN-GUN CREW. SO OVERWHELMING WAS 
% THE NUMBER OF PRISONERS THAT THE SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT SAID JOKINGLY, “FOR GOD'S SAKE, DON’T TAKE ANY MORE”! 
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Ps . 
VISUAL EVIDENCE OF THE ITALIAN COLLAPSE AT SIDI BARRANI: ONE OF MANY % i UNABLE TO CHECK THE ROYAL NAVY: AN ITALIAN NAVAL GUN MOUNTED 
DUMPS OF EQUIPMENT ABANDONED, INCLUDING 75's AND MACHINE-GUNS, F » ON A LORRY, LEFT BEHIND AT SIDI BARRANI. 
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Many amusing stories, some no doubt apochryphal and others suggesting an ironic 


a heaving sea of surrendering Italians, when a despairing message would be cast 
origin in the Australian lines, have filtered through from the Western Desert 


on the still air for reinforcement. Officers and men heard one of our tanks 
regarding the astronomical numbers of Italian prisoners captured in the British pleading at the height of the action: ‘I! am stopped in the middle of 200 men— 


offensive and the hazards to which our commissariat was put to find the necessary no, SOO men—with their hands up. For heaven's sake send up the blankety- 
food and water and transport .to maintain them. Thus it was no uncommon blank infantry." While the supply and transport department jokingly protested : 
thing, it appears, for a single British tank to find itself suddenly in the midst of “ For God's sake, don’t take any more prisoners." (British Official Photographs.) 
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FAST INFANTRY TANKS AS USED IN THE BATTLE OF SIDI B 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRI 








A SQUADRON OF FAST INFANTRY TANKS, WITH CREWS OF FOUR, CONSISTING OF COMMANDER, DRIVER, GUNNER AND _' 
IN THE TURRET-TOP, ISSUING HIS ORDERS BY TELEPHONE: THE ARMOURED MACHINES THUNDERING ‘| 


One of the most glowing chapters in the story of Britain's war effort will be the production, and there are new models on the stocks far beyond anything yet 
development ‘of her armoured formations into the most formidable fighting weapon seen in armour and gun-power. The mission of the tank, as was seen recently 
of the Army. British organisation and strategy have benefited from the enemy's in Libya, is to strike hard and swiftly deep into the enemy’s lines, racing through 
methods, just as the Germans found out from the Polish campaign that their breaches in the front or working round the flanks. The infantry tanks are 


armour was too ‘thin. Authorities are delighted at the advance in tank armed with an anti-tank 2-pounder and the Besa 7°92-mm. machine-gun. The 
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IDI BARRANI: ARMOURED LAND “CRUISERS” ROAR INTO ACTION. 


RYAN DE  GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY TANK OFFICERS. 


«wt Sae Sagt* 


ER AND WIRELESS OPERATOR, PROCEEDING AT TOP SPEED INTO ACTION AGAINST THE ENEMY DIRECTED BY THE COMMANDER 
NDERING ONWARD, WHILE MANCEUVRING FOR POSITION, HURL THE DESERT SAND IN CASCADES ON EITHER SIDE. 


ything yet infantry tanks seen in Captain de Grineau’s drawing carry a crew of four, represents a typical squadron hastening into action. The tank commander, his 


en recently wireless communication being maintained throughout down to the individual head above the turret open cap, is issuing instructions by telephone to his gunner, 
ng through tank. They operate in troops and squadrons, and naval tactics in manceuvring who is, of course, seated inside the turret. The crew consist of the commander, 
are for position are used with the object of bringing the greatest number of guns the gunner, the driver (seen with open cowl), and the wireless operator (who is also 


tanks 
The to bear on the enemy. The gun turret has a circular field of fire. Our artist gun-loader), all these men being trained to take over any position in case of casualty 


-gun. 
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THE VICTORIOUS GREEKS AND SOME OF THOSE THEY PUT TO FLIGHT. 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS AND AIRMEN BEING CARRIED SHOULDER-HIGH THROUGH THE STREETS OF ON BOARD THE BATTLESHIP “‘ AVEROFF’’: THE PATRIARCH CONDUCTS A SERVICE 

ATHENS. THE GREEKS HAVE CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED THEIR GRATITUDE TO THE BRITISH OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE GREEK VICTORY—SUCCESSES IN WHICH THE GREEK 
FORCES WHICH HAVE HELPED THEIR OWN TO DEAL ITALY A CRIPPLING BLOW. (G.P.U.) NAVY HAS PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART. (Kevystone.) 
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WOUNDED—BUT HAPPY—SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIOUS GREEK ARMY ARE WELCOMED 
HOME BY WILDLY CHEERING CROWDS ON THEIR RETURN FROM THE PINDUS FRONT, 


WHERE THEY PUT THE ITALIANS TO FLIGHT. (G.P.U.) Fe 


3 


EE 
ON THE WAY TO JOIN THEIR VICTORIOUS COMRADES—A REGIMENT OF GREEK INFANTRY 
ON THE MARCH, THIS PICTURE, WHICH HAS JUST BEEN RECEIVED, CLEARLY SHOWS 

THE HIGH SPIRITS OF THE TROOPS. (G.P.U.) 
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AS INDUSTRIOUS AS FRIGHTENED ANTS, ITALIAN ENGINEERS WORKING DFSPERATELY ag A REMARKABLE PICTURE SHOWING ITALIAN TROOPS FLEEING FROM THE ADVANCING <3 
GREEKS AND FRANTICALLY URGING ON A MULE-DRAWN WAGON. THE STATE OF THE 


TO BUILD A TEMPORARY BRIDGE ACROSS AN ALBANIAN STREAM. BRIDGE DESTRUCTION 
BY THE R.A.F. BADLY HAMPERED THE RETREATING ITALIANS, (Keystone.) < GROUND SHOWS THE CONDITIONS THE RETREATING ARMY HAD TO FACE. ( Keystone.) 


When Mussolini chose to hurl his armies into Greece few could have imagined how general and the R.A.F. in particular, flung back the Italian hordes from Greek soil 


swift and decisive would be the results of his ill-timed throw. If, as it is suggested, and have now carried the fight deep into Albania. The glories of ancient Greece 
it was an attempt on the part of the Duce to demonstrate the worth of his armed have been revived to-day in the triumphs of her fighting men, and if the part 
of the demonstration must have been both played by the Greek Navy has been less spectacular, it has certainly played its 


forces to his Axis partner, the outcome 


painful and astonishing to him, The gallant Greek forces, aided by their allies in | part in this riposte by a little nation against the armed might of the invader 
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THE R.A.F. BOMBING OF VALONA: HAMMERING ALBANIA’S KEY PORT. 
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VALONA—AN AERIAL VIEW OF ITALY'S VITAL ALBANIAN PORT, TAKEN JUST PRIOR TO A HEAVY RAID BY R.A.F. BOMBERS. THIS PORT, VITAL TO ITALY, IS THE 
MAIN DISEMBARKATION AND SUPPLY BASE FROM BRINDISI. THE CAPTURE OF VALONA BY THE GREEKS IS ANTICIPATED. 
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VALONA, ITALY’S KEY PORT IN ALBANIA, DURING A HURRICANE OF BOMBS BY THE R.A.F. THIS REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS BURSTING, SEEMINGLY, A “STICK "’ 
OF EIGHT BOMBS IN A LINE, STRIKING THE PIER, SUPPLY SHIPS (SEEN IN UPPER PICTURE MOORED TO QUAY), AND INLAND TARGETS. 


\ 


The R.A.F., supporting the resistance of the Greeks in their war against Fascist 
tyranny, and their own victorious advance, have persistently attacked aero- 
dromes and ports occupied by the enemy. Valona, the vital supply port of 
the Italians in Southern Albania, and the nearest disembarkation port to 
Brindisi, has been continuously visited by our bombers, military stores, 
troop concentrations and barracks, the aerodrome and the harbour being the 


objectives of successful attacks. Constant assaults on the harbour have wrought 
such havoc that it was reported to have been rendered useless for large ships, 
the pier and jetties being a mass of wreckage. On December 18, in support 
of the R.A.F., battleships and lighter warships of the Fleet, under the personal 
command of the C.-in-C., Admiral Cunningham, passed through the Straits of 
Otrarto, and shelled Valona heavily. (British Official Photograph.) 
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PREMIER VIEWS HAVOC: 


MR. CHURCHILL VISITS THE CITY; 
FINLAND'S NEW PRESIDENT. 





PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: 


MYSORE MAHARAJA CROWNED ; 
MR. HOWE TORPEDOED. 
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HURDLER AND AIR “ ACE.” : f ) -— Y- Hi THE REV. A. C. DON, D.D. : 
Squadron Leader D. O. Finley, leader of one , 3 ; 7% : ; 
of the first Fighter Squadrons to destroy 100 


The approval of the King was announced on 
December 20 to the appointment of the 
‘ ‘ ? Rev. A.C, Don, D.D., Chaplain to his Majesty 

: ? and Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of 
~—~~~~++~~+~-+>+>* | Commons, to the canonry of Westminster 
INHERITOR OF A HINDU STATE +: and rectory of St. Margaret, Westminster, 


enemy aircraft operating from one station ; 

a famous hurdler who has _ represented 

; Great Britain at Olympic Games. In first : ~¥ 
3 three flights in a new “ Spitfire” brought 4 

q down three Messerschmitts “ 109.” 
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ENTHRONEMENT OF THE NEW RULER OF MYSORE, 


~~ 








OF 30,000 SQUARE MILES, WITH A POPULATION OF 7,000,000. : at Wy & oe a v. F. are. 
The new Maharaja of. Mysore, his Highness Jayachamaraja Wadiyar, who succeeded to the Indian Prin- ; 
cipality on the death j 






of his uncle this year, was crowned recently with great pomp and rejoicing. He 
is twenty-three years of age, and has travelled widely, visiting England last year, accompanied he his 
mother, the Yuvarani, his wife, and three Mysore Princesses, his sisters. Remarkable scenes of Oriental 
q pageantry and splend were witnessed at the enthronement. 
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_ADMIRAL DARLAN. 
French Minister of Marine, who 
returned to Vichy on December 26 
from a 24-hour visit to Paris, 
where he. went, it was reported, 
to discuss with the Germans 
Franco - German _ collaboration. 
Holds Médaille Militaire, Grand 
Cross, — d’Honneur, G.C.V.O., 

and Croix de Guerre. 
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DR. RISTO RYTI. 
Elected President of Finland by 
288 votes out of 300, in succession 
to M. Kyésti Kallio, who died as 
he was leaving Helsinki Station 
on his retirement from office. 
Premier of Finland during the 
Russo-Finnish war; previously in 
charge of the Bank of Finland 

from 1924 to 1939, 
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THE PRIME MINISTER ‘INSPECTS RESULTS OF HUN SAVAGERY: MR. CHURCHILL, WITH MRS, CHURCHILL, ‘ 
IN THE CITY AFTER THE NAZI FIRE RAiD OF DECEMBER 29. = 
: “When will the war be over?” a woman from an underground shelter asked Mr. Churchill during his tour of the City ee ee 
SIR NEVILE WILKINSON, K.CV.0. : 3 of London to inspect the damage caused by the heavy Nazi air raid on the night of December 29. “ When we have : M. KYOSTI KALLIO. 
Died in. Dublin, December 22; =: beaten ’em,” the Prime Minister replied to a chorus of cheers. Mr. Churchill, with whom was Mrs. Churchill, called Died suddenly at Helsinki - on 
aged seventy-one. Ulster King : : attention to the Union Jack still flying from the Slagstaff over the wrecked Guildhall and remarked on its symbolic December 19 oft the same day that 
of Arms and Registrar of the © = expression of British defiance to vandalism. 
Order of St. Patrick since 1908; : ~~ 


won distinction also as a soldier 
and artist. Builder of the sixteen- 
roomed model “ Titania’s Palace ”’ 
opened by Queen Mary in 1923 
and shown round the world. 


So eo 
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: M. Risto Ryti, the Prime Minister, 

+ took office as his successor; ag 

sixty-seven. President of Finland 

since 1937. Served four terms as 

Prime Minister, and Spcaker of 

most of the Diets since 1920 until 
became President. - 
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SIR R. DORMAN-SMITH, M.P. i bat i MR. WILLIAM KNUDSEN. 
Appointed Governor of Burma on ; * ; 
the expiry of Sir Archibald Cochrane’s { 
tenure of the office next May. : : 











: Chairman ft the U.S. Defence bona : 

: mission, whom Presi vi ; 

eS MR. C. D. HOWE, CANADIAN MINISTER OF MUNITIONS AND SUPPLY (CENTRE), WITH MR. E. P. TAYLOR, : has appointed Bina mgees Predertian ; 

Division of Hente since 1905: Liaieen | | JOINT DIRECTOR, AND OTHER SURVIVORS OF THE TORPEDOED ‘“ WESTERN PRINCE.” ; Management for Defence, to head ; 

Officer between Home Defence Forces |; The liner “ Western Prince,” which left New York on December 6 with sixty-seven passengers and a crew of about :: the programmeforrearmingthenation 

and Governmert Departments since |. cishty, was torpedoed in the Atlantic off the Irish coast. Included among the passengers saved were Mr. C. D. Howe, = | while emg, Rm for Britain. ; 
1940. Minister of riculture and i} Canadian Minister of Munitions and Supply, Mr. E. P. Taylor, Joint Director of the Canadian Ministry of Munitions, Mr. Stimson, ar Secretary, and 
‘ Fisheries, 1939-40. and Mr. W. C. Woodward, also a member of the Department, all of whom are seen in our picture. ; Colonel Knox, Secretary for. the 


a ee a at a ii Navy, are members of the Council. ; 
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CAPTAIN COMPTON MACKENZIE’S ‘“‘ SONNETS” FROM THE DODECANESE. 
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“ AEGEAN MEMORIES”: By COMPTON MACKENZIE.* 


AS it Carlyle—the thing has been so often monoton- 
ously iterated that I have really almost (though 
not, I think, quite) forgotten who was first responsible for 
the remark—who said that genius was “the infinite 
capacity for taking pains’? ? It was an extremely foolish 
definition. We have most of us known people who took 
infinite pains, either about trivialities or with immense 
stupidity, who have lapsed into immediate oblivion on 
their disappearance from this planet; and we have most 
of us known people, endowed with wit, eloquence, imagina- 
tion, the power of prophecy even, who, either for lack of 
vigour, or lack of ambition, or indolence, or awareness of 
eternity, left no, or little, record of their undoubted genius 
behind them. What Carlyle (who had never heard of the 
phrase) really meant was that even people who had far 
more genius than himself would never “ put it across” 
unless they had the plodding gifts as well as the more 
brilliant ones. 
Mr. Mackenzie, that sparkling, vivacious, chameleon of 
a man, who has written serious novels, mildly jocular 
novels, and records of his long service in the last war, has 
qualities of industry which are seldom united with those 
of so easy a conversationalist as he is. At a time when 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


he can do will be to dash off and down everything that 
comes into his retentive, intelligent, amusing and Puckish 
brain and then get some reasonably discreet friend to use 
the blue pencil on the result. It is saddening to think 
of Mr. Mackenzie blue-pencilling himself. 

The book, coming out at this moment, seems, in a way, 
rather remote. ‘“‘ The mountains look on Marathon” and 
the whole of Thucydides—men, their quarrels, their politics, 
their strategy—is still almost unbearably applicable to the 
present day. But those old intrigues of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
and the people against whom he is working, ‘‘ where are 
they’? These French, these Italians, these Turks, this 
Greek king, of whom he writes: the kaleidoscope has 
shifted a turn and what were once matters of life and 
death to Mr. Mackenzie and his colleagues are now ancient 
history. But I will say this for Mr. Mackenzie (and I have 
just been reading Finlay’s old book, ‘‘ Greeee Under the 
Romans,” in which the historian remarks that it was 
high time the modern Greeks lived up to their ancestors— 
which they are now doing, in various senses, with a ven- 
geance), that he does manage to make even the most trivial 
of his experiences live because of his constantly overshadow- 
ing sense of the past and the continuity of history. In 


conscientious, never priggish, and always bubbling over 
with amusement. 

His services must have been appreciated, for they were 
retained, though he did occasionally shock his superiors. 
One of his documents runs thus: 

“From Vice-Admiral Commanding Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Squadron. 

‘To Captain Compton Mackenzie, R.M. 

August rith, 1917. 

“With reference to your recent visit to Athens and 
your interview with Mr. Venizelos, his Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires informs me he was unaware of your being in 
Athens. I consider it was most improper, 

‘‘(1) For you to have gone there without having first 
acquainted his Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires. 

(11) To have visited a high Government official with- 
out going through the usual diplomatic channels. 

“In future, whenever you or any of your staff find it 
necessary to go to Athens in pursuance of your duties, 
you are first to obtain permission from his Majesty’s 
diplomatic representative. 

‘ (Signed) Cecil F. Thursby, 
** Vice-Admiral.” 





—‘' WELLINGTON ’ 


“RETURN AT DAWN 


most men find it difficult to remember what happened to 
them during the last war he has grimly brought to a close 
his memories of it as an intelligence officer. ‘* Gallipoli 
Memories’ came out, then ‘ Athenian Memories,” then 
“* Greek Memories,”’ the last of which, in its original form, 
was objected to by the authorities. That naturally made 
him rather warier than is his nature. He says: “* When 
i came to begin ‘ A3gean Memories’ I soon realised that 
any attempt to relate the events of 1917 as a piece of con- 
secutive narrative must inevitably involve me in the 
accusation of loading the dice to my own advantage. I 
decided, therefore, that I would allow as much of the 
story as possible to relate itself in the form of contemporary 
letters, merely changing names here and there when the 
people criticised were not of high rank. I have been 
scrupulously careful not to omit any score against myself, 
and where I have made cuts in contemporary correspondence 
they have mostly been made either from a wish to spare 
the reader vain repetition or from the discretion about 
espionage to which I have already alluded.” 

It’s a pity that Mr. Mackenzie should have had to 
feel himself so bamstrung. Some of his documents might 
better have been presented in précis form, and he himself 
is at his best when he really lets himself go. “When he 
writes about contemporary history again the best thing 


*“ £gean Memories.” By Compton Mackenzie. 
trations and a Map. (Chatto & Windus; 12s. 6d.) 


With 8 Illus 


one paragraph, for example, he will be writing about minor 
departmental struggles, the interest of which, except to 
those who took part in them, can never be revived. The 
next he will, in his exuberant and imaginative way, open 
with : ** Athenzus records a party that was given at Chios 
by Hermesilaus, the proxenus or consul of the Athenians, 
in honour of Sophocles when he put in there in command 
of a squadron on the way to take part in the Athenian 
expedition against Samos. Nearly 2500 years later an 
other party was held in Chios when Chafy, proxenus of a 
greater empire than Athens, invited Lieutenant-Commander 
Callaghan and some of the officers in his destroyer to meet 
a lesser man than Sophocles in festivity at his house, which 
was in an avenue oddly reminiscent of a London suburb. 
Callaghan was a son of Admiral Sir’ George Callaghan, 
who had been Commander-in-Chief until the beginning of 
the war. Among many genial naval officers, he was one 
of the most genial we met. The details of-the evening are 
now dim to me. They were indeed somewhat dim on the 
very next day, thanks to the abundance of Chian wine 
with which our proxenus regaled me. And if I was lit 
up, so had Sophocles been, 2500 years earlier."” That last, 
I suppose, is an excuse of sorts. Fortes erant ante 
Agamemnona. 

That extract, I think, gives an indication of the liveli- 
ness, fullness and variety of this abundant book, in which 
Mr. Mackenzie appears both as author and as resourceful 
hero, sometimes baffled, sometimes successful, always 


officers and men of the Squadron. 
where the Squadron is stationed, 


BOMBERS OF NO. 75 (NEW ZEALAND) BOMBER SQUADRON, R.A.F., RETURNING FROM OPERATIONS IN THE EARLY HOURS OF THE 
MORNING, JULY 1940: A PRESENTATION PAINTING BY CHARLES CUNDALL, A.R.A., WHICH MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE SIR CYRIL 
Before leaving with Lady Newal! to take up his duties as Governor-General of New Zealand, | 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Cyril Newall received from Wing Commander C. E. Kay, | : 
the present Commanding Officer of No. 75 (New Zealand) Bomber Squadron, Royal Air Force, | pangs, particularly at a 
the painting “Return at Dawn,” reproduced above, the cost of which had been contributed by | 


. NEWALL IS TAKING OUT TO NEW ZEALAND. 


In accepting the picture, whi was painted at the aerodrome 


Sir Cyril Newal! said: “1 shall leave this country with some 
a time like the present, but I am looking forward tremendously to my 
time in New Zealand.”” He was received by the King on December 19. 


All that seems especially remote, for the star of Venizelos 
waned. His last effort was made, I think, in the spring of 
1935. There was a civil war, waged in Macedonia and 
Crete. A man, I think, was wourided, and _ prisoners 
were taken. I saw the victorious troops march back 
into Athens and implored all sorts of eminent Britons 
and Greeks to tell me what it was all about. I 
never got the ghost of an explanation until I asked 
a taximan who was driving me to the Pirwus and 
who said, without mentioning names, in his simple but 
expressive English: “Dat ole man ‘'e go on _ too 
long ’’—which might be the national motto of a great 
number of countries. 

This book, in a sense, appears too late; some 
of the details are like details out of old  blue-books. 
But it is afire with enthusiasm, and would make a 
good present to any man serving in the Greek seas 
just as Mr. Belloc’s The Battleground’ would make 
a good and enlightening present+s to any man serving 
in Palestine. But why do I say “ present,’”” when 
Christmas will be over before (how can one avoid this 
phrase ?) these lines appear? But why not? Why 
should not suitable presents be sent to men abroad at 
whatever season ? 

I may add to those of my generation that they may 
meet—brought to life again—in Mr. Mackenzie's pages, 
certain incomparable friends whom, in the flesh, they can 
hever hope to see more 
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THE LAST WORD IN MILITARY AIRCRAFT: THE WORLD’S BIGGEST "PLANE. 
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THE DOUGLAS “ B-19,’" THE MOST COLOSSAL AND POWERFUL MILITARY 'PLANE IN THE WORLD, NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED FOR THE U.S. ARMY: DRIVEN BY FOUR WRIGHT- 
DUPLEX-CYCLONE MOTORS, EACH GENERATING 2000 H.P., IT HAS A WING-SPAN OF 212 FEET, AND FULLY LOADED WEIGHS 80 TONS. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE AIR LEVIATHAN, LOOKING ALONG ITS PORT WING TO THE FUSELAGE: WITH FUEL CAPACITY OF 11,000 GALLONS, THE DOUGLAS “ B-19"' HAS A RANGE 
OF 7500 MILES, A CEILING OF 22,000 FEET, AND A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 210 M.P.H. CARRIES 18 TONS OF BOMBS 


height, 42ft. 9in.; fuel capacity, 11,000 gallons; range of action, 7500 miles; 
speed, 210 m.p.h. maximum; with four air-cooled Wright-Duplex-Cyclone motors, 


each generating 2000 h.p. Including a tricycle landing-gear and retractable nose 
and when fully 


The " B-19." largest and most powerful aeroplane ever constructed, is now being 
built by the famous Douglas Aircraft Company, of Santa Monica, California, for 
the U.S. Army This gigantic production of skill boasts performance and _ struc- 
tural features which place it in the forefront of military aeronautics. This wheel, it is of all-metal construction along proven Douglas lines, 
t the Aijr,  jllustrated in these two pages, has gargantuan loaded can be loaded up to 80 tons. As a fighting machine, the ‘B-19”" carries a 


| 


Dreadnought 
proportions as follows fuselage length, 132ft.; wing spread, 212ft.; overall normal crew of 10 men and 18 tons of bombs Details of its armament have not yet 
(Continued opposite 
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DREADNOUGHT OF THE AIR: THE DOUGLAS SUPER-BOMBER. 





LOOKING UP TO WINGS, FORE-TURRET 


WARPLANE : THE SUPER-BOMBER DOUGLAS “ B-19,’’ 
IN THE FINAL ASSEMBLY HANGAR. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST POWERFUL 
AND NOSE. POSED IN FRONT IS ONE OF THE THREE CREWS OF TECHNICIANS, WORKING IN RELAYS 


Continued) 
been released 
of the present war. It is, however, 


mind the use of these leviathans as troop-carriers, 
The first of the latest Douglas Super-bomber, 


for nearly three years, leged to 


selected pr« tion nsisting of 0 
ed in segregated port s of the factory, 
the crews 


for publication, and are expected to follow closely along the lessons | drawings were needed. Three specially 
interesting to note that the designers have | engineers, 
they and the final assembly hangar, shown in 
of expert workmen, was closely guarded 
give the first pictures of this 


9000 individual of democra y (By Courtesy of the Douglas Aircraft Company, Cal., 


technicians and mechanics, wor! 
had in and announce that our page picture, with one of 
can carry 125 fully-equipped men. ‘The Illustrated London News"’ is privi 
built for the U.S. Army, has been under construction 

complex were the problems before the manufacturers. At least 


mammoth ‘plane which will serve the cause 
U.S.A) 
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SECRETS OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT: THE NAZI “LOTFE 7B” BOMB-SIGHT. 


Drawn BY oOuR Speciat Artist G. H. Davis, From OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 
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THE WORKING OF THE GERMAN “LOTFE 78’ BOMB-SIGHT: A HIGHLY COMPLICATED PIECE OF MECHANISM EMBODYING 
INTRICATE DEVICES FOR ACCURACY IN AIMING AND FOR THE AUTOMATIC RELEASE OF BOMBS. 


One of the more intricate of the many complicated mechanical devices carried by provided, geared to 


bring its line of sight parallel with the sighting prism. 
the modern bomber is the mechanical bomb-sight The enemy is generally using 


i Levelling of the sight is effected by the use of heavily damped pendulums, and 
the Lotfe sight, a highly complicated piece of mechanism in which are embodied not eddy current damping is also employed, while to obtain variation of roll sen- 
only devices for training on the target, but also for automatically releasing the sit with the forward sighting angle, roll pendulums are also employed. 
urally the optical system is excellent, as the instrument is made by Zeiss 
The image of the target is reflected from the prism and is focussed in the plane 
of the cross wires by a liens system, the picture being brought to focus over the 
is straight and half-circle scales The automatic bomb-release is effected by two 


any difficulty in finding the ¢ through the optical system, an open sight is 


bombs The cohesion between pilot and aimer is obtained either through automatic Nat 
controls or wa telephonic communication The pilot, with the aid of his drift 
sight, holds the aircraft true on its course to the target the rest of the 
work is done by the aim ing prone in the no of the aircraft If there 


commutators, which are fitted with stud contacts. One gives the warning of the 


Continued opposite 
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GERMANY’S MECHANICAL BOMB-SIGHT: DETAILS OF THE “LOTFE 7 B.” 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeciAL Artist G. H. Davis, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 
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A CUMBERSOME INSTRUMENT DESIGNED TO AID POORLY SKILLED ENEMY AIMERS. ITS EFFICACY IS FURTHER NEUTRALISED 


Continued. | ° 
approaching moment of release, and in addition to this a small axe-shaped pointer 
is made to appear in the viewing system. As the latter climbs towards the 
target pointer, the pilot keeps his aircraft as steady as possible and the aimer 
keeps his sights true on the target. When the stud of the second commutator 
makes contact, then the impulse is sent via relays (for boosting up the current 
energy) to the bomb-release gear. The bombs in certain enemy aircraft, par- 
ticularly the ‘“‘ He 111K,” are hung vertically in a series of bomb-containers and 
the bomb is held by a spring-hook which is attached to an eye on the nose of 
the bomb. As the spring-hook flies open the bomb falls. In other types of 


BY THE GREAT HEIGHT AT WHICH RAIDERS ARE COMPELLED TO FLY BY OUR FIGHTERS AND A.-A. DEFENCE. 


German bombers, the “ Ju88" and Dornier for example, the bombs are held 
horizontally in the magazine and a release sets free the hook holding the securing 
band or belt. Naturally, if conditions intervene to make a successful “ drop" 
uncertain at the last moment, the aimer can stop the release at will and start 
all over again, but in the usual way he does not have to press any button to 
obtain the actual release of the bombs, but simply keeps his sights true and the 
automatic release gear does it at the correct split second without his mind being 
distracted for a moment from keeping his sights on the target. The drawings 
on these pages reveal for the first time intricate details of the ‘“‘ Lotfe 7B" sight. 
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THE DUCK BILLED PLATYPUS—A PATCHWORK OF PAST AND PRESENT. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


UR biological text-books always insist, and very or less embedded. These basin-shaped hollows in presence. It is surmised that it is used by rival 
rightly, on the importance of the study of the back part of the jaws are very hard. While the males in fighting for mates. If this be so, its 

the “ primitive ’’ types that one finds in all groups teeth remained there was always a danger of damage period of service must be very limited. 
of animals. That is to say, of species which show— to their cusps, and a loss of efficiency. But besides Of the daily life of this strange creature we know 


but little. For although 127 years have passed since 
it was first discovered, only a very few qualified 
observers have ever had the good fortune to study 
it in its wild retreats; and their difficulties were in- 
creased by the fact that it is largely nocturnal, 
and that it lives in burrows on the banks 
of streams. One of the best accounts yet 
given us we owe to Mr. Brooke Nicholls, an 
Australian naturalist who spent much 
Bo, time studying its daily life. He shows 
that it excels its reptilian forbears 
in a high degree in its acuity both 
of sight and hearing, and dives 
instantly on the slightest alarm, 
retreating to its burrow, and using 
on such occasions the under- 
water exit. Such burrows may 
be as much as 50 ft. long. The 
upper exit of this burrow is 
above ground, and seems to be 
rarely used. The _ nesting- 
burrow is always made by the 
female, and while it is in use 
she makes plugs of earth at 
intervals to keep out possible 
marauders or  flood-water. It 
terminates in a capacious chamber, 
in which she builds a nest of leaves 
and fibres, and in this she lays from 
two to three eggs. She broods them 
Sed: by curling her body round them, 
ir and holding them in place with her 
broad, flat tail. In about two weeks 
they hatch, the young then being blind, 
naked and helpless, and lacking the great 
flat beak of the adult stage. 
They are suckled in a curious way, for the 
mother has no teats. Her milk oozes from a series 
of enlarged pores, and is licked up as it flows, 
instead of being sucked into the mouth. The 
echidna, closely related to the platypus, feeds 
her young in the same way. But according to 


to the expert—very certain evidence, sometimes in 
their whole structure, sometimes only in some par- 
ticular organ, of an earlier, ancestral stage of develop- 
ment. For example, the teeth, and the long, lizard- 
like tail of the earliest known bird, A rcheopteryx, 
link it up with the reptiles, but its feathers 
show that it was a bird, for these marvellously 
complex structures are the “ hall-mark”’ of 
the bird. To-day, not even vestiges of teeth 
are to be found in birds, but they 
still retain a relic of the long, liz- 
ard-like tail in the ‘ ploughshare- 
bone "’ which supports the tail- 
feathers. For when this comes to be 
examined in its embryonic stage, 

it is found to be made up of 
several distinct vertebrae fused 
together. But there are many 
other parts of the skeleton which 
show no less certainly the 
reptilian origin of the birds. 

In like manner we find similar 
links with the past among the 
mammals—the great group of 
which Man himself stands at the 
head. Nowhere is this more 
clearly evident than in that strange 
creature—a patchwork of past and 
present—the “ duck-billed platypus,”’ 
or Ornithorhynchus—the “ bird-beaked’’ 
one. An intensive study of its skeleton 
has furnished very convincing evidence of 
its reptilian forbears, more especially in 
regard to the skull and shoulder-girdle. The 
brain, the heart and the great arteries also 
present reptilian features, and no less certain 
proof of this relationship is the surprising fact that 
it lays egys. 

There are, however, many special and peculiar 
features which this animal has evolved ; and these are 
very evidently not inherited from reptilian ancestors, 
but have come about by the “ moulding ”’ influences 
























I. ONE OF NATURE’S LIVING WONDERS: FRONTAL ASPECT 


of its mode of life. OF A DUCK-BILLED pLATYPUS (ORNITHORHYNCHUS ANA- the late Dr. F. E. Beddard, no mean authority, 
Not the least of these ‘ special and peculiar TINUS)-— PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER SURVIVING CAPTIVITY the newly hatched young are transferred by the 

features ’’ is the fact that it has become entirely FOR A YEAR AT HEALESVILLE, SOME FORTY MILES mother into a temporary abdominal pouch, and 

adjusted to an aquatic life, which, among other FROM MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, it is on to the inner wall of this that the milk-pores 

things, has been Found only in Eastern Australia open. 

accompanied by a oe et a cediion ae Both adults and 


profound change in a link between the mammals and 

the reptiles. It has the beak of a 
duck, with a frill round its base ; 
the tail of a beaver; a Poison 
spine on the hind-legs, and webbed 
feet, which can be used for 
digging—its eggs being more like 
those of a reptile than of a bird. 


young, Mr. Nicholls 
tells us, will, on 
occasion, play with 
each other on the 
banks of the 
stream, but he 
does not, unfor- 
tunately, describe 
this play. Further- 
more, we are 
told the adult 
platypus at times 


the modelling of the 
jaws, which closely 
resemble the beak 
of a duck, and are 
used in precisely 
similar fashion, for 
it feeds on small 
crustaceans, beetles 
“and the hard - 
shelled freshwater 
mussel, Corbicula. 


these there were a_ few 
teeth placed in a long, 
narrow tract in the fore- 
part of the jaws, but these 
were mere vestiges. All 
that remains in the adults 


The food thus is the pair of slits seen will ‘“‘ growl like 
gleaned, however, in Fig. 2. No other a puppy,” and at 
is not swallowed at mammal before or Since other times they 
once, but is stowed ; ever developed such re- will call to each 


markable teeth, or such 
a strange substitute. A 
further adjustment to this 
aquatic life is seen in the 
webbed feet. The web 
of the forefoot, as in the 
seals, extends beyond the 
claws, but to a relatively 
greater extent. But this 
foot also has to function 
as a digging-foot, when 


other with a 
peculiar whistling 
note, one answer- 
ing the other. If 
in the water when 
danger’ threatens, 
they will slap the 
surface with the 
flat tail, as the 
beaver does -—a 
most effective 


away ina capacious 
pair of cheek- 
pouches, to be 
eaten at leisure, 
and this duck-like 
beak is covered, as 
in the ducks, by a 
leathery skin, and 
by way of ornament 
has a fleshy fringe 
round its base. Its 





only teeth are the burrowing, and while so alarm note. Surely 
“ molars,’” or cheek 2. THE SOCKETS IN THE LOWER JAW OF THE used the projecting fringe 3. THE FOREPART OF THE UPPER JAW OF THE in the platypus we 
teeth, surrounded, DUCK-BILLED —-PLATYPUS, IN| WHICH ONLY of the web is drawn back PLATYPUS, THE BEAK, BEARING TWO SLIT-LIKE have the strangest 
not by a soft gum, MOLARS ARE DEVELOPED, THESE BEING EM on to the palm of the GROOVES WITH VESTIGES OF TEETH (A)—THE of all living 


BEDDED IN HORN THEY ARE LATER SHED, foot. Since the legs are MOLARS AT THI BACK OF THE MOUTH (B) 
LEAVING SHALLOW, RIDGED, HORNY PITS IN BEING AS LARGE AS THOSE OF THE LOWER JAW. 
THEIR PLACES, 


but by horn. They 
are of a quite pecu 


mammals. 
The platypus 
has small eyes and 


not used to support the 


liar form, the crowns body on land, they are The upper molars are also shed and replaced by the horny 


Until the platypus is about half-grown, the jaws bear pits shov - en ot ee ath, ee 
hearing a number ; : conspicuously short pits shown here. The shedding of the teeth is caused no external ears 
; , teeth wherein the crowns are broad, and tubercles adapted Finally. the hind-{ largely by the feeding of the animal on a small mussel erik : 
of tubercles, suit . ‘mally, the hind-feet, in ; . conte ccs meat or . 
for crunching , with a very hard shell. but its hearing and 
able for crushing the males, bear a formid sight appear to be 
Kut evidently not quite suitable, for before the animal able poison-spine Which Can inflict a very painful wound. very keen and this fact, in conjunction with its 
is half-grown, they are shed, and their place filled But a veil of mystery surrounds this weapon. Nothing nocturnal habits, makes it difficult to observe in its 
by an ingrowing of the horn in which they were more certain scems to be known which will explain its natural haunts 
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Decency 


here, in a word, you have the essence of the in the Nuffield Organization brought to his task a 
Englishman’s idea of behaviour. It governs his Sincere desire to give generously of his knowledge 
relationships with his fellow-men. He would wish it and skill. 
to guide the conduct of nations. | Because decent 


The benefits of this liberat policy are cumulative. 


behaviour creates confidence — confidence between ; : 
Concentrated solely on the production of war material, 


nts and the gov between m nd ; . , ' a 
a 2 governed, — eo the Nufheld Group of Companies has mobilised an 


man, manufacturer and consumer. army of many thousands of the finest type of British 


: craftsman. And here i hat, witl 
To a large degree the success of the Companies © is a force that, with the coming 


: ; of a victorious peace, will be released for the betterment 
controlled by Viscount Nuffield (they were responsible pres 
’ , of motoring. 
for a major part of this country’s motor transport ‘ 


before the war) has been built up on that very basis. A first-class product and a gentlemanly atmosphere 
Their cars won public preference because they were surrounding the sale — these must and will predispose 
designed conscientiously from the motorist’s point of the Public to deal with an Organization whose ideas 
view. Their Dealers won confidence because they, and methods of doing things are so characteristically 
too, put the motorist’s interests first. Every craftsman British. 





THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


(Chairman: Viscount Nuffield) 
MORRIS MOTORS LTD. @ WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. @ THE M.G. CAR CO. LTD. @ RILEY (Coventry) LTD. @ MORRIS COMMERCIAL 
CARS-LTD. @ MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. @ S.U. CARBURETTOR CO. LTD. @ MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 

















Ls pore is the best reading for times like these—times 

when a complete change of thought is specially 
valuable, and so hard to come by? “ Light” fiction, 
thrillers and romance? They are a common choice, and 
people say they “can’t give their minds” to anything 
serious. But do they really “ give their minds” to the 
lighter stuff? I doubt if one can ; it’s not sufficiently 
exacting, and for that reason I find it doesn’t answer during 
a “ Blitz.” In my experience the thing to go for is power : 


a book that draws one in by force, and has life and vigour 
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enough to swallow one. Here is an egregious example— 
“Lotte in Weimar,’ by Thomas Mann. If this 
doesn’t provide you with a change of thought, nothing 
will, 

How can I describe its fascination? It has no story ; 
it is—partly—about a story which was done with forty- 
four years before the novel begins. In 1772 the young 
Goethe fell in love with an innocent provincial maiden 
named Charlotte Buff. In the actual world nothing came 
of it. Lotte was betrothed to a friend of his ; that, indeed, 
was precisely why he ‘laid his cuckoo-egg of affection,” 
and began courting her. Not that he meant his friend 
any harm ; on the contrary, he raved for Lotte just because 
he felt it was safe, that nothing would come of it. The 
romance would have his favourite ending—-renunciation, 
and the lover riding away. So it had. But in the world 
of art, there were results. He rode off—and produced 
“ The Sorrows of Young Werther.” ‘ 

So ‘* Werther’s Lotte’’ became a heroine. And the 
vears went by, and ‘“* young Werther ” became a very great 
man indeed—the great man—-the sage of Weimar, the pride 
of Germany, the admiration of Europe. Meanwhile his 
Lotte married her betrothed, bore eleven children, and 
brought up nine of them. And during all those years the 
pair never met. To Goethe, Charlotte was soon a dim and 
distant figure—one of a crowd ; but Charlotte had the past 
on her mind increasingly. She was vain of being a world- 
wide heroine: she was hurt by it—for had net Goethe 
made her a show? She was resentful of his neglect all 
this time : she was bewildered by the cuckoo-passion which 
had meant nothing. In short, she was profoundly dis- 
satisfied ; and after forty-four years, after her husband’s 
death, she determined to have it out, on the pretext of a 
visit to her sister, who lived at Weimar. 

And that is where the book starts. Charlotte descends 
at her inn, a fresh, girlish and rather touching old lady, 
by no means stupid. She is at once besieged there by the 
whole populace. A few chosen souls intrude on her, one 
by one: ostensibly to greet ‘‘ Werthetr’s Lotte,”’ really to 
talk about the Great Man. They are all Ancient Mariners, 
resolved to have their say ; and what talk it is—full of sub- 
stance, character, observation, adoration, and immense 

For they hate Goethe ; they are consumed with 
rage. Even young August, who slaves for his 
father, copies all his views, and even falls in love “ by 
request.”’ Eagerly they show him up as cold, heartless, 
overbearing, light-minded, unpatriotic, utterly self-absorbed : 
vet at the same time they worship him and can’t get away 
from him. So they talk and talk, and work up Lotte 
who has her-own story, and finds all this of burning interest— 
into a fever. 

But what will Goethe be like ? How will it be possible 
to avoid anti-climax when he walks in? The author 
tackles this with amazing brilliance. There is no “ walking 
in not vet ; instead we plunge unexpectedly into Goethe's 
mind. It is a great shock. The style completely changes ; 
it has been amusingly “ period "’ and stilted, it now becomes 
gushing, opulent and off-hand, Perhaps to excess ; perhaps 


rancour. 
helpless 
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of in a mutilated condition or in any 


WITH THE ROYAL NAVY VISITED BY THE LEADER OF THE 
GENERAL DE GAULLE, ACCOMPANIED BY ADMIRAL MUSELIER, CARRYING 
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CGC TOW! D 
we smile at times, or recoil, when we were not meant 
to. But there is nothing like anti-climax. The former 
outpourings, with their blend of fear, adoration and resent- 
ment, are all explained. 

And then Goethe invites his Charlotte to a little dinner. 
It is the least he can do; it is the most he intends to do. 
At this dinner-party we behold him from the outside— 
mostly through Lotte’s eyes; we have a superb and 
devastating picture of the Great Man. He is embarrassed 
and insincere ; he does all the talking ; everybody hangs 
on his lips. The whole 
thing is exquisitely true 
and funny, and quite 
awful. And not en- 
tirely his fault. Then 
a secret, sentimental 
téte-d-téte by way of 
an afterpiece. 

Don’t imagine I 
have given an account 
of “‘ Lotte in Weimar ”’ ; 
i have only brushed the 
surface. Dr. Riemer, 
and August, and John 
the copyist, and Adele 
Schopenhauer, and 
even Lotte herself— 
there bas been no space 
for them. And then the 
fairness, the all-round 
picture, the abundance 
of ideas. No, 
you must read it to 
understand what it’s 
like. Mr. Lowe-Porter 
provides an excellent 
translation, and a neat 
little preface. 

Then what? Well, 
there are more im- 
posing books on the 
list than ‘‘ Strangers 
and Brothers,” by 
C. P. Snow ; yet, after 
“Lotte,” that is the 
one I find impressive. 
It is a drama of pro- 
vincial life in the years 
we used to label post-war. In a certain town, unnamed, 
there is a ‘‘ Technical College and School of Art,” 
popularly known as the School. Here the youngsters 


SLOOP AT A BRITISH PORT. 


of the town—the most promising—get together; and 
the best of them are 
welded by George 
Passant into ‘the 
group.” George is a 


solicitor’s clerk ; he has 
great talent, unusual 
energy—above all, he 
is on a larger scale 
than most people. And 
he is sincerely devoted 
to “the group.” He 
does enlarge their 
horizon, force them to 
make something of 
their lives, help- them 
with time and money 
he can ill spare. But, 
as always, there is a 
baser side. He loves 
power; he feels the 
great world hostile and 
superior, and (uncon- 
sciously) desires the 
group as a refuge. Then 
there are moments 
when it can’t satisfy 
him. And there is 
another danger in this 
free association of men 
and girls. At one point, 
George makes an effort 
to stand alone—it goes 
wrong, and he is 
thrown back upon the 
group. And that goes 
wrong, too; his large 
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ideals end in scandal, UNLOADED AT A GREEK PORT 

and a trial for fraud. 

Mr. Snow writes very Thanks to what was recently described 
: . tt, 8 Mediterranean,”’ 

quietly, and leaves the British Fore 

a great deal to our 

intelligence. But he 


is an artist; he 
unique figure. 

Sir Hugh Walpole has done nothing better in its way 
than “ The Bright Pavilions.” England under Gloriana : 
two Herries brothers, one a gay giant, the other mild, 
poetical, religious ; the St. Bartholomew ; the execution of 
Mary Stuart; squalor and torture, witches and romantic 
loves—this is a plum-pudding of a book, rich in spice. The 
plot is the least of it. 

I haven’t read Mr. Cohen’s “ Solal of the Solals.” there- 
fore I am at a disadvantage in judging “ Nailcruncher.” 
It is a roaring farce about five poor Jews—the “ Gallants’’— 


has created a little world, and a 


This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise. disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. . 
unauthorised cover 


by way of Trade ; 
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war material in adequate quantities is regularly being conveyed to G 
e operating on the Greco-Italian war front under the command of Air Commodore J. H. 


without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
or attixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 





and their exploits in Cephalonia and Geneva ; it is completely 
disjointed, full of long asides, sentimental to a degree, and 
(to quote the jacket) Rabelaisian. No one will deny that 
it has rich moments, bursts of eloquence and penetration. 
But it doesn’t always come off. And though translated 
from the French, it hasn’t quite arrived at being 
English. 

Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s “‘ Come Back to Erin” is a poem 
about Ireland, rather than a novel. The Irish scenes, the 
Irish landscapes, are beautiful and haunting ; the story is 
less effective. St. John returns to his native Cork, after a 
successful life in America making shoes; Frankie, after 
years as a Republican outlaw, flees in exasperation to the 
New World. Neither can stand the change of atmosphere. 
The book is full of talk about Ireland and Irish politics— 
and for an English reader it will strike, just now, the 
wrong note. But it has a grand opening, and that 
lovely poetic vein. 

_ In “ The Don Flows Home to the Sea” Mikhail Shalo- 
khov resumes his former epic. A dreary epic of fighting, 
year after year—the Cossacks fighting the Reds, and then 
the Whites, and then the Reds again; of murder and 
bestiality, of savage reprisals and a constant changing of 
sides ; of armies breaking up into robber hordes—and all 
this against the sublime quiet of the steppe. It is a picture 
to fill one with despair. 

The next three books are all pleasant, and worthy of 
fuller praise. If, to describe ‘‘ The Gantillons,” I mention 
Jane Austen, you mustn’t think I think they ’re in the same 
street. Mr. Liddell would never dream of that. But they have 
something in common—domestic charm and slirewdness— 
and the quiet Philippa, like Anne Elliot, is a touchstone. 
And there is another charming young creature. This is 
the still, small voice, after the big drums. 

“Quietly My Captain Waits” is a romantic story of 
Acadie : of the days when French and English were fighting 
Indians and each other for that new land. And it is the 
love-story of Madame de Freneuse (who did exist). We 
have had many books of this type ; but for life and interest, 
and the true romantic feeling, Miss Eaton stands very 
high. 

Brigid Knight’s ‘‘ The Piping on the Wind”? is, again, 
a sequel. Place—the Cape; time—1852 and onwards. 
Historical events do occur, but in the main it is a 
graceful record of private life ; of ‘‘ setting to partners,” 
falling in and out of love, marrying and growing old. 
Now pleasantly serious, now delightful in its touches 
of comedy. 

Lastly, Hercule Poirot. The right thing to say about 
Mrs. Christie has long been said—‘ She’s done it again.” 
In “One, Two, Buckle My Shoe” Poirot finds himself— 
most reluctantly—in the dentist’s chair... . K. J. 
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— If you are interested in 


Te EXPORT... 


“‘The Illustrated London News” is not 2 trade or 
technical paper, but its readership extends into every 
country of the world. For more than three generations 
British people in prominent positions have sent this 
great paper to friends and relatives overseas. 






They do so to-day, to the extent that, in addition to 
the 12% of total circulation which goes overseas direct, 
a further 36% (proved by extensive reader investigation) 
send their copy overseas AFTER HOME READING. 
No less than 12 people read each copy. 





Many great British institutions sowed the seeds of their | 
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first export business by advertising in ‘‘ The Illustrated 
l London News.” 
=] 
, British and foreign merchants, buyers in every import- 
: ing and exporting country —large and small—read 
‘ and study this dependable, authoritative paper. Great 
e industrialists and all men of position at home; men who 
- control big purchases for delivery overseas — they, too, 
read this paper regularly. 
f If you seek export connections, make your announce- 
g ments consistently in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
S If you have an export business, do as so many world- 
: renowned firms do. Put your advertisements into the pages 
; of ‘* The Illustrated London News,’’ and there is no country 
It is an interesting story ..4. in the world into which your message will not penetrate. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





